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Available  for  immediate  sale 
Civil  War  Store  Cards 
from  the  estate  of 
Stephen  L.  Tanenbaum 


I have  acquired  a substantial  part  of  the  Civil  War  store  card  collection  of  the  late  Steve 
Tanenbaum  and  have  prepared  a listing  of  items  for  sale.  These  include  tokens  of  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee. 

For  more  than  40  years  Steve  gathered  these,  continually  improving  and  upgrading.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  tokens  are  Mint  State,  many  certified  by  NGC  (which  Steve  was  in  the  midst 
of  doing)  and  others  still  in  his  2x2  cardboard  holders.  Rarity-9  (2  to  4 known)  tokens  abound  as 
do,  believe  it  or  not,  R-1 0 (unique)  tokens  and  unlisted  varieties. 

Numismatic  strikes  in  copper-nickel,  overstrikes  on  Indian  Head  cents,  rarities  with  vari- 
ous Stanton  reverses  (1042  and  1047  gems  in  abundance),  mint  errors,  "rare  towns,"  brockages, 
and  more  await  your  consideration.  Many,  once  sold,  are  not  likely  to  come  on  the  market  again 
for  many  years. 

That  said  the  majority  of  the  tokens  are  highly  affordable  and  priced  from  the  tens  of  dol- 
lars into  the  low  hundreds. 

If  you  will  send  me  an  e-mail  request  I will  send  you  my  latest  list  by  return  e-mail.  Nearly 
all  are  one-of-a-kind  in  the  estate  and  are  available  on  a first-come,  first  served  basis. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest! 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  539 

Wolfeboro  Falls,  NH  03896 
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Why  Not  Tokens  and  Medals? 

If  you  are  new  to  numismatics  or  have  tired  of  the  sameness  of  coin  collecting,  add  life  to 
your  hobby  by  pursuing  the  vast  variety  of  tokens  and  medals. 


Tokens  and  medals  preserve  history  in  ways  coins  do  not.  Tokens  are  colorful  slices  of 
everyday  life  you  can  enjoy  and  treasure.  Medals  capture  history  by  commemorating  impor- 
tant events,  places  and  persons.  In  addition,  their  beautiful  designs  make  them  miniature 
works  of  art. 


Whether  your  interest  is  numismatics,  history,  art  or  commerce,  we  invite  you  to  join  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society.  Through  our  member  network,  publications,  library,  awards  pro- 
gram and  bimonthly  TAMS  Journal,  you  will  experience  virtually  unlimited  collecting  opportu- 
nities, broaden  your  knowledge  and  reconnect  with  the  hobby. 
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An  Introduction  to  Collecting  Naval  Tokais  of  the  Worid 

By  GaiyAscher 


OM'  OF  niK  M.WT  DIFFKRKNCKS  BT:n\T'.I'.N 
Ubrkl  W^irs  One  and  d'wo  and  later  wars  like  the 
Korean  Whr,  the  Metnam  War,  and  now  the  conflicts  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  is  the  significance  of  naval  warfare. 
During  \\A\1  and  WAMl,  victor)'  at  sea  was  an  integral 
part  of  final  victor)'  for  either  side.  Indeed,  the  eventual 
involvement  of  the  U.S.  in  WAMl  was  preceded  by  the 
attack  on  our  naval  facilities  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 
Just  as  ground  battles  of  WAATl  like  the  Battle  of 
Stalingrad,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Iwo  Jiina,  larawa,  the 
Nonnandy  invasion  (D-Day),  etc.,  create  iconic  images  of 
WAMI,  die  same  is  true  of  the  naval  battles  of  WAATl  such 
as  the  Battle  of  xA lidway,  the  Batde  of  Coral  Sea,  and  die 
Battle  of  the  Adantic.  Tlie  hunt  for  die  famous  German 
battleship,  the  Bis?>iarck,  was  immortalized  in  the  song 
“Sink  the  Bismarck”  by  Johnny  Horton,  and  a 1960 
Twentieth  (ionruty  Fo.x  film  of  the  same  name.  It  comes 
as  no  surprise  that  there  is  strong  interest  in  collecting 
tokens  used  on  board  naval  ships  from  around  the  world. 

German  Ships  Tokens 

The  most  prolific  issuer  of  naval  tokens  was  the 
Gennan  Naiy.  Gennan  naval  tokens  span  several  decades 
and  two  world  wars. 

.•All  tokens  issued  by  the  German  Imperial  navy,  the 
Kaiserliche  Marine,  carry  the  designation  S.M.S.,  for 
Seiner  ALijestat  Schiff  (Your  Majesty’s  Ship).  Germany’s 
imperial  fonii  of  government  ended  with  WAAT.  Gennan 
naval  ships  no  longer  used  the  S.M.S.  designation  after 
WAM. 

Germany’s  imperial  form  of  government  was  replaced 
by  a parliamentary  republic  in  1919,  referred  to  as  the 
Wfeimar  Republic.  During  the  W-bimar  Republic,  the  navy 
was  called  the  Reichsmarine. 

Legislative  action  by  the  National  Socialist  (jerman 
Wbrker’s  Party  (NSDAP),  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Nazi  Party,  effectively  ended  the  AAbimar  Republic  in 
1933.  Hitler  was  appointed  Chancellor  on  January  30, 
1933,  and  most  historians  consider  that  the  end  of  the 
Weimar  Republic. 

-After  the  end  of  VAAAl,  under  the  tenns  of  the  Treaty 
of  Abrsailles,  signed  June  28,  1919,  Geimany  was  allowed 
only  a minimal  navy  of  15,000  personnel,  six  capital  ships 
of  no  more  than  10,000  tons,  six  cruisers,  twelve  destroy- 
ers, twelve  torpedo  boats  and  no  submarines.  However, 
after  the  Nazi’s  came  to  power,  Gennany  began  rebuilding 
its  navy  widi  the  launching  of  the  first  pocket  battleship, 
Deutschlaiid,  in  1931. 

The  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  of  June  18, 
1935,  allowed  Germany  to  build  a navy  equivalent  to  35% 
of  British  surface  ship  tonnage  and  45%  of  British  subma- 


Schlachtschiff 

Gneisenau 


rine  tonnage;  battleships  were  to  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  35,000  tons. 

Under  the  Nazi  regime  (1933-1945),  the  (Serinan 
Navy  was  called  the  Kriegsmarine.  The  tokens  issued 
prior  to  and  during  WAAII  identify  the  ship  by  name  only, 
as  in  the  case  of  tokens  from  the  Graf  Spec  or  by  both 
name  and  type,  such  as  Panzerschiff  (Pocket-Battleship) 
Admiral  Scheer,  Kreuzer  Admiral  Hipper  and 
Schlachtschijf  (Battleship)  Gmisenan. 

A conmion  reference  book  for  Gennan  naval  tokens 
available  in  the  U.S.  is  a booklet  created  by  Peter-Hannes 
Lehmann,  Hamburg,  Cjermany,  1979,  entitled  Das 
Deutsche  Flottengeld  (German  Naval  Tokens).  The  infor- 
mation was  originally  published  in  The  North  Gennan 
Yearbook  for  Numismatics  ami  Related  Subjects,  Ablume 
1/79.  The  reference  book  is  written  in  German.  The 
booklet  lists  50  tokens  issued  by  31  different  ships  of  the 
German  Imperial  Navy  plus  52  tokens  issued  by  ships  of 
the  WUmar  Republic  and  the  Third  Reich. 

The  definitive  catalogue  on  German  tokens  is 
Deutschsprachige  Nottnunzen  und  Geldersatzmarken  hy 
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Peter  Menzel,  (2005).  This  massive,  hard  covered,  two 
volume  set  includes  tokens  issued  from  1840  to  2002. 
Pages  1559-1565  of  Book  Two  list  322  tokens  from  98 
ships  under  the  section  “Marken  der  deutschen 
Kriegsflotte.”  Tlie  entire  catalogue  is  in  German  and 
there  are  no  photos.  The  two  volumes  include  1614 
pages.  Values  for  the  tokens  are  listed  in  Euros  and,  like 
any  catalogue,  at  best  serve  as  a rarity  guide  because  the 
values  in  the  catalogue  do  not  reflect  current  prices. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  tokens  carry  the  abbreviation 
“D.O.M.”  which  stands  for  “Deck-Offizier-Messe.”  An 
example  of  such  a token  is  “D.O.M.  Hessen.”  I believe 
the  cryptic  abbreviation  “D.O.M.”  has  kept  many  such 
tokens  as  being  identified  as  German  naval  tokens  and 
many  of  these  tokens  reside  in  dealer  junk  boxes  waiting 
to  be  discovered. 


U.S.  Ships  Tokens 

The  second  most  prolific  token-issuing  navy  was  defi- 
nitely the  United  States.  Former  TAMS  Jomyial  publisher 
Paul  Cunningham’s  book  Military  Tokens  of  the  U.S., 
Book  Two  (1998)  lists  135  naval  tokens  from  62  different 
ships.  The  recent  auction  of  Bill  Weber’s  collection  of 
naval  tokens  held  by  Holabird-Kagin  Americana  at  the 
W.US.T.S.  Token  Jamboree  in  Sacramento,  CAon  March 
11,  2011,  brought  to  light  eight  unlisted  denominations 
of  tokens  listed  in  the  Cunningham  reference.  Prices  real- 
ized from  that  auction  ranged  from  $25  for  a common 
token  from  the  U.S.S.  Denebola  to  $325  for  a seldom  seen 
older  U.S.S.  Medusa  for  “5c  Ice  cream  and  Cake  Only,” 
and  $325  or  a U.S.S.  Minneapolis  Good  for  1 Shave. 
Sixty-five  (65)  of  the  tokens  sold  for  more  than  $100. 
Many  of  the  lower  valued  tokens  were  “naval-related” 
tokens,  not  ship  tokens. 

U.S.S.  Massachusetts 
(blank  reverse) 
and  U.S.S.  Blackhawk 
(blank  reverse) 


U.S.S.  Salt 
Lake  City 


British  Ships  Tokens 

While  the  British  Empire  once  boasted  of  having  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world,  they  were  not  prolific  issuers 
of  tokens  for  their  ships.  British  ships  bear  the  designa- 
tion H.M.S.,  “His/Her  Majesty’s  Ships.”  The  reference 
book.  Military  Tokens  of  the  British  Conifnonwealth, 
Revised  and  Expanded  2011  edition,  by  John  F.  Yarwood 
(2010),  only  lists  two  tokens,  one  each  from  the  HMS 
Spaitiate  and  the  HMS  /^ax.  Also  listed  is  a cloak  room 
token  from  the  HMS  Minotaur.  Tokens  are  listed  from 
HMS  Kent,  but  the  tokens  bear  no  denomination  and  are 
listed  as  possible  Navy  Day  Passes  or  souvenirs.  The  refer- 
ence book  lists  tokens  from  various  naval  canteens,  but 
these  appear  to  be  land-based  facilities,  not  ship’s  tokens. 

French  Ships  Tokens 

The  standard  reference  for  French  militaiy  tokens  is 
Jetons-Moitnaie  Militaires,  Franca  is  et  Coloniaux,  1800- 
2000  by  Roland  Elie  (2009).  Tire  334-page  reference 
book,  written  entirely  in  French,  has  only  tw’o  listings  for 
P'rench  naval  ships.  It  lists  two  tokens  from  Cuirasse 
(Battleship)  Betagne,  and  six  tokens  for  Le  Cromv//' (light 
Cruiser)  Lamotte  Piquet.  Also  listed  are  tokens  from  two 
land-ba.sed  naval  facilities. 

Other  Navies  Ships  Tokens 


1 am  not  aware  of  any  tokens  issued  by  any  other 
navies  ol  the  world.  1 would  welcome  inlormation  about 
navy  tokens  and  can  be  contacted  at 
dom  i n o@cen  tu  ry  tel . n et . ^ 
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JOHN  GAULT  WAS  NOT  ONLY  POSSESSED  OE  A 
fertile  mind  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  he 
was  well  aw'are  of  the  making  of  money  in  the  more  tradi- 
tional sense  too.  In  December  1853  he  took  a tour  of  the 
U.S.  iVIint  at  Philadelphia.  In  a letter  he  sent  his  brother 
Samuel  from  Richmond,  VAon  December  11,  1853,  John 
Gault  called  the  Mint  “one  of  the  best  places  to  spend  an 
hour  in  that  I have  ever  seen.”  “When  you  enter,”  he  con- 
tinued, “you  have  a conductor  to  show  you  all  over  the 
premises.  VMiere  they  were  making  the  coin  they  would 
pass  us  the  blank  pieces,  and  the  coin  after  it  was  stamped 
to  show  us  the  impression.  When  we  got  into  the  stamp- 
ing room  it  was  noon  time  and  they  ran  the  engines  two  or 
three  minutes  longer  on  purpose  as  the  conductor  told  us, 
to  let  us  see  the  process.  They  think  we  are  some  pump- 
kins here,  I tell  you,”  the  able  machinist  jested. 

John  Gault  was  no  pumpkin  (rube) 

On  September  20,  1862,  John  Gault’s  younger  brother 
lieutenant  Samuel  Gault  of  the  38th  Massachusetts  wrote  their 
mother  from  Stewart’s  Mansion  Hospital,  Baltimore,  where  his 
company  was  on  detached  service.  His  letter  was  chatty,  as  one 
would  expect  a young  son  off  on  a military  adventure  to  write  to 
his  mom,  including  a report  on  his  visit  to  the  Gault’s  Baltimore 
relatives.  Near  the  close  of  the  missive,  Sam  Gault  writes:  “Have 
received  three  letters  from  John  since  coming  here.  He  seems  to 
have  a good  ‘sight’  to  make  something  on  his  currency  Patent.  1 
trust  he  will  get  a smart  return  for  the  time  he  has  spent  on  this 
invention.”  Two  weeks  later.  Lieutenant  Gault  wrote  a letter  to 
his  and  John’s  older  brother  Henry,  this  time  from  Camp  Emory 
in  Baltimore.  “1  have  not  seen  John,”  he  noted,  “although  he 
has  been  through  Baltimore  twice  or  more,  but  it  was  while  our 
regiment  was  at  Camp  Cram  (sic),  some  six  or  eight  miles  out  of 
the  city,  and  it  would  have  spoiled  one  or  more  days  if  he  had 
stopped  to  see  me.” 


Stamit  asu  Mica  Cluhkmct. — II  U sta- 
ted that  the  ComniWIont^of  Internal  Her 
enue  Is  disposed  td  think  the  mica  caseit  foi 
}Oami>s,  desigTUMi  fiK’llitate  their  use  a 
currency,  well  suited  to  the  purivise  in 
tentled,  and  sufOcientlr  citeap  to  Justify  tin 
Oovemment  in  their  adoption.  They  an 
but  little  larger  than  the  nickel  cent,  an« 
Ycrr  clean  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 


John  Gault 's  brother  Samuel  reported  that  John  was  hopeful 
of  making  something  of  his  currency  patent  John  Gault  vis- 
ited Washington,  D.C.  repeatedly  in  fall  1 862  trying  to  make 
that  happen  while  Treasury  considered  his  patent  change. 


So  it  is  apparent  that  John  Gault  was  commuting  by  train 
from  New  York  Qty  to  Washington,  D.C.  repeatedly  during  the 
time  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  George  Boiitu-ell 
was  actively  considering  adopting  his  encased  postage  stamps  as 
a U.S.  Treasury  Department  “revenue  currenc)'”  to  replace  the 
stumblebum  legislation  that  had  led  to  the  U.S.  Postage 
Currency.  Boutwell,  in  fact,  favored  replacing  the  Postage 
Currency  with  a new  issue  based  on  revenue  stamps  that  the 
Treasury  obtained  directly  through  the  printer  Butler  & 


An  encased  stamp  essay  with  a U.S.  Revenue  Stamp, 
Reed  AP02RS,  unique. 
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Carpenter  of  Philadelphia  to  replace  the  issue  received  from  New 
York  through  the  intermediar)-  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
It  would  have  been  much  simpler  and  faster,  Boutwell  believed, 
to  (.lisengage  the  openly  hostile  Postmaster  General  Montgomery 
Blair  from  Treasury"  matters.  I cover  that  possibility  in  detail  in 
the  new  edition  of  my  Civil  War  Encased  Stamps,  the  Issuers  and 
Their  Thnes,  2nd.  rev.  ed.,  in  progress. 

Tlie  youngest  brother  continued,  “I  hear  from  him  fre- 
quently, in  fact  I have  had  twice  as  many  letters  from  him  as 
from  all  others  together.  His  last  letter  speaks  vert?  encouraging- 
ly of  his  prospects  in  his  Currency  invention  and  he  sent  me  a 
number  of  specimens,  which  are  very'  fine.”  Sam  also  mentions 
that  his  brother  John  sent  him  “a  small  amount”  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
money,  although  not  the  revolver  he  requested. 

Ultimately  the  very  independent  and  assertive  Boutwell 
KO’d  the  complicated  scheme  of  printing  stamps  and  then 
enclosing  them  in  die  struck  brass  and  mineral  containers  for  use 
as  change.  It  is  clear  from  Treasury  records  that  he  was  ultimate- 
ly and  solely  responsible  for  settling  the  issue.  His  boss’  standing 
advice  upon  any  inquiry  from  Boutwell  was  “decide  for  your- 
self.” No  matter  what  pressures  were  brought  to  bear  on  him 
from  outside,  the  very'  independent-minded  public  servant  knew 
his  own  mind  on  the  matter.  He  considered  himself  an  excellent 
judge  of  mechanics  and  invention.  His  long  past  experience  had 
exposed  him  to  the  whims  and  caprice  of  inventors  and  had  left 
him  suitably  able  to  judge  the  relative  merits  of  such  a proposal. 
.Apparently  he  did  just  that,  and  turned  Gault  down.  Soon  there- 
after, Boutwell  was  elected  to  the  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
although  he  filled  out  his  term  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
until  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  March  3,  1863.  At  the  top  of 
the  agenda:  passage  of  the  Fractional  Currency  bill,  which  was, 
in  fact,  passed  that  very  day.  The  United  States  embarked  on  a 
remedy  of  small  fractional  notes  printed  at  the  Treasury,  and 
subsequently  with  die  struck  brass  (bronze)  and  copper-nickel 
token  coinage  to  solve  its  change  woes. 

In  an  official  sense,  John  Gault  was  out  of  the  picture. 

John  Gault’s  commercial  customers 


While  Gault  pursued  his  Treasury  option,  he  was  also  sell- 
ing his  stamp  money  to  commercial  customers.  We  know  that 


IRVINGHOUSE, 

.Bvoadwav  & Twelfth  St. 

K.\TK.\.VC:E  4.')  T4VE1.FTU  STllEET. 

Oil  tlio  KUltOi^KAISr  FLATV. 
TJ.  S.  l^owtairo  Stamps. 

lO  CEdSTTS. 


The  and  wnrriing  of  the  Irving  House  encasement  apes 
jdie  H^  |lN»hpns&ge  stamp  envelope  (Reed  PE.327) 
alread)'  {n  ctedHSpn  when  the  hotel  bosme  Gault's  first 
t u»totWBf*  Shown  is  Reed  IH10FS,  uniqae. 
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The  style  of  the  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  encased  stamp 
mimics  Brown's  logo  and  slogan  featured  prominently  in  his 
other  advertising  (top)  and  his  tin  pill  boxes  (lower  left). 


John  Gault’s  first  commercial  customers  were  New  York  Qty’s 
Irving  House  hotel  and  Boston  pharmacist  and  proprietary  med- 
icine vendor  John  I.  Brown  because  of  their  style  and  wording  of 
the  patent  information  on  these  tw'o  pieces.  Both  were  issued 
prior  to  Gault  standardizing  presentation  of  his  store  card 
design.  The  hotel  encasement  mimics  die  design  of  the  postage 
stamp  envelopes  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Nash  already  had  in  circula- 
tion. The  Irving  House  was  already  a famous  residence  hotel, 
but  its  proprietors  were  new  and  seized  on  every  advantage  to 
supply  small  change  for  the  convenience  of  their  clientele.  The 
firm’s  order  mirrors  Gault’s  initial  output,  mostly  five-  and  10- 
cent  pieces,  the  most  useftd  change-making  denominations. 

Bro\\m’s  Bronchial  Troches,  essentially  a cough  drop,  were 
also  well  known  in  the  trade  at  the  time,  but  Brown  also  was 
running  a retail  and  compounding  pharmacy.  He  thus  needed 
small  change,  but  likewise  wanted  “more  bang  for  his  buck,” 
thus  his  order  is  predominantly  diree-,  five-,  and  10-cent  pieces 
to  increase  circulation.  As  is  readily  seen,  the  design  of  his 
encased  stamps  capitalized  on  his  already  familiar  logo  and 
advertising  slogan  for  his  pharmaceutical  lozenge. 

In  my  book  and  other  writings  I treat  encased  postage 
stamps  as  Civil  War  merchant  storecards.  As  such,  the  merchant 
side  is  considered  the  obverse,  and  the  denomination  (stamp) 
side  the  reverse.  Viewing  the  issue  in  this  way  is  fortuitous 
because  it  opens  consideration  of  the  issue  of  these  pieces  in  a 
way  not  readily  observable  when  the  series  is  presented  in 
denomination  sequence  as  in  die  Friedbergs’  Paper  Money  of  the 
United  States.  Since  each  merchant’s  issue  is  seen  as  a cohesive 
whole,  it  is  possible  to  reckon  why  anti  to  what  extent  individual 
merchants  chose  to  employ  Gault’s  “New  Metallic  Currency.” 

maa  Nf\T  METAixi';  cuaur.scv.-A:'i*iiCiTio»a 

JL  r>s  .uinpiDf  bul  uru  t/n  tUr  ur»  i -.r- 

nsotr  J UACLT,  raUatre.  Mo.  1 rWer. 

Tuik. 

In  late  October,  when  the  hammer  fell  on  Gault’s  possible 
government  issue  of  encased  stamps,  he  ram|>etl  up  his  efforts  to 
make  his  small  change  sidistitute  a commercial  success.  It  is  no 
coincitlcnce  that  immediately  his  advertisements  began  a|i|iear- 
ing  in  newspapers  from  Connecticut  to  Chicago,  luicascd  stamps 
were  still  a good  idea  and  a government  remedy  was  months, 
even  a year  off  in  truly  getting  control  ol  the  matter.  Ilie  oppor- 
tunity didn’t  evaporate  just  iJccausc  a W'ashingtoti  official  had 
balked.  There  was  still  money  to  be  made  for  a bright,  aggre.ssive 
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in\omor  nameil  John  (laiilt. 

,\t  the  time  of  the  writing  of  my  eneaseil  .stamp  hook  in  the 
1 80s- 1 researeli  assoeiate  Roliert  KineaitI  ealled  tlie  lol- 
lowing  m>tiee  eulletl  from  the  November  6,  1862,  issue  of  the 
.\V:;'  )'ork  Hcnild  “.Miscellaneous”  advertising  columns  to  this 
writer’s  notice:  “11  IK  NF.\\' Ml'lAI JdC  CURRI'jSX A - APKl J- 
C\T10\S  for  stamping  tnisiness  cards,  on  the  new  metallic  cur- 
rency, to  he  made  toj.  Gault,  patentee.  No.  1 Park  jilace.  New 
M)rk."  Iliat  ad  appearetl  in  the  hook  and  is  shov\  n here  on  page 
1.14.  .Since  then  Cavil  War  token  enthusiast  Don  Fxlenkotter  has 
pointed  out  that  the  same  ad  ran  in  botlt  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  .Vcr;'  York  Daily  Tribune  on  that  day. 


'J'lIE  NEW  POSTAGE  STAMP 

OUrtREIVCY. 

M«rcbAntt  to  h«r«  their  Cartli  oa  the  beck 

of  the  New  Cuireney  tbookl  addreee 

JOHN  GALT,  PATENTEE. 

No.  1 Pori?  Place,  New  "Vorlc. 

The  New  CarreiKjr  een  he  e«ea  at  the  Joareel 
Omee.  Doh-d8t 


John  Gault  placed  this  display  ad  in  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal  in  early  November  1862.  Unfortunately,  his  sur- 
name is  misspelled,  leading  more  than  one  Ayn  Rand  fan  to 
ask,  "So  who  is  John  Galt,  anyway?" 


Simultaneously,  Gault  placed  advertisements  in  the  Chicago 
Evening  Journal.  A display  word  ad  commenced  there  on 
November  5th  and  ran  for  three  days.  It  called  attention  to: 
“THE  NEW' POSTAGE  STAMP 
CURRENCY. 

.Merchants  wishing  to  have  their  Cards  on  the  back 
of  the  New'  Currency  should  address 
JOHN  GALT,  [sic]  PATENTEE 
No.  1 Park  Place,  New  York. 

The  New  Currency  can  be  seen  at  the  Journal 
Office.  ‘ No5-d3t” 

Gault  had  sent  samples  with  his  ad.  Although  tlte  wording 
on  each  of  these  ads  is  very'  similar  to  that  on  the  backs  of  the 
Kirkpatrick  & Gault  advertising  cards,  Kirkpatrick  is  nowhere 
mentioned.  By  then,  Kirkpatrick  was  out  of  the  picture. 

John  L.  Wilson,  editor/publisher  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal,  recorded  his  impressions  of  Gault’s  small  change  solu- 
tion in  his  issue  of  November  21,  1862,  under  the  headline 
“TH■\TNE\^'CLJRRENC\'.’’  “The  new  currency  manufactured 
in  New  York  for  Mr.  [John]  Norris,  the  new's-dealer,  and 
brought  out  by  him  when  he  returned  from  his  recent  visit, 
meets  with  universal  approbation.  It  is  regular  Government 
money,  and  is  better  in  every  respect  than  the  new  paper  curren- 
cy. .\E.  Norris  uses  it  as  change  at  his  news-rooms,  102  Madison 
street.  By  the  way,  there  are  great  changes  going  on  at  102  - 
repainting,  re-stocking,  etc.  This  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  stores  in  town.  W'e  shall  specify  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  improvements  hereafter.” 

As  outlined  in  my  1995  book,  careful  analysis  of  the  main 
storecards  demonstrates  the  progress  of  Gault’s  evoK'ing  business 
plan: 

(1)  he  produced  JG05RB  and  JGIORB  for  sale  at  a premi- 
um (July-.August  1 862); 


**  That  New  Chbhctct.”— The  new  cur* 
rency  manufactured  in  New  York  for  Mr. 
Nurria,  the  ncwa-dealer,  and  brought  out 
by  him  when  he  returned  from  his  recent 
Tlsit,  meets  with  uniTersal  approbation.  It 
is  regular  Goremment  money,  and  ia  better 
in  crery  respect  tlian  the  new  paper  curren- 
cy. Mr.  Norris  uses  it  as  change  at  hU 
news-rooms,  102  Madison  street  By  the 
way,  there  are  great  changes  going  on  at 
102 — repainting,  rc-stocking,  etc.  This  will 
make  it  one  Oi'  the  most  attractire  stores  in 
town.  We  shall  speCity  some  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  improtcments  hereafter. 


Gault's  advertising  in  the  Chicago  newspaper  proved  suc- 
cessful when  newsdealer  John  W.  Norris  returned  from  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City  in  November  1 862  with  a handy  sup- 
ply of  the  "new  currency  . . . [that]  meets  with  universal 
approbation  . . . better  in  every  respect  than  the  new  paper 
currency,"  i.e.  U.S.  Postage  Currency. 


(2)  he  produced  IH05RB  and  IHIORB  for  sale  to  Irving 
House  (c.  August  1862); 

(3)  he  sought  out  public  support  of  his  venture  in  the  press; 

(4)  he  produced  BTD3,  BTD5,  BTIO; 

(5)  he  produced  AC  SA  (1-,  3-cents),  AP  (1-,  3-cents),  AS 
iMD  (1-,  3-cents); 

he  produced  AC03LA  and  AS03LG, 
he  produced  AS  SM  (1-,  3-cents); 

(6)  he  produced  JG05  and  JGIO,  etc.  (c.  September  1862); 

(7)  he  partnered  with  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  and  produced 
KG05  and  KGIO  etc.  (c.  October  1862); 

(8)  he  sought  U.S.  Treasurv'  adoption  of  his  plan  (October 
1862); 

(9)  he  advertised  encased  stamps  in  newspapers  (November 
1862 -March  1863); 

(10)  he  produced  the  other  encased  stamps  (various  dates) 
5-,  10-cents  for  change-making  primarily  (CO,  EM, 

IH,JG,KG,  SA,TH); 

3-,  5-,  10-cents  balanced  is.sue  (BC,  BE,  BK,  BT,  BU, 
LT,  A4E  SB); 

Postage  Stamps  Wanted. 

W»  WILL  GIVK  BA.NKADLK  MO.NKY  FOR 

wufU  brought  In  soma 

of  one  dollar  orniurv. 

SCHAPKER  A BUSSING, 
octlS  48  Main  Street. 


Gault's  customer  Schapker  & Bussing  attempted  to  round  up 
stamps  for  currency  use  or  for  deployment  in  Gault's  encase- 
ments. This  ad  appeared  in  the  Evansville  Daily  Journal  in 
October  and  November  1 862. 


1-,  3-cents  for  advertising  primarilv  (DO,  DR,  E\  , T.A, 

1 -cents  for  ma.ximum  exposure  (.M3,  BA,  Cfy  NY,  ST); 
Al.so,  11003,  AB05,  NO,  PE03-05,  ,S1 103-05,  ULIO; 

(11)  Gault  (or  someone)  produced  2c  encasements  with  a 
new  black  Andrew  Jackson  stamp  introduced  July  1,  1863. 
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|ohn  Gault  produced  encased  stamps  for  customers  in  1 2 
cities  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Canada  East. 


How  many  encased  stamps  were  circulated? 


Emission  modelling  was  a new  subject  to  students  of 
encased  stamps  when  I published  my  book  in  1994/1995.  While 
several  writers  and  collectors  wondered  how  many  pieces  had 
been  produced,  no  prior  author  had  attempted  an  unified  nor 
coherent  answer  to  these  concerns.  The  extended  series  on 
encased  stamps  published  by  the  present  writer  in  Coin  Woi'ld  in 
the  1980s  plowed  this  fertile  ground  for  the  first  time.  While  it  is 
plain  that  encased  stamps  served  both  as  a medium  of  exchange 
and  as  an  advertising  vehicle,  differing  merchants  generally 
favored  one  or  the  other  benefits  to  a greater  extent.  Their  desire 
expressed  itself  in  their  orders  from  John  Gault.  This  writer 
addressed  each  merchant’s  particular  concerns  in  each  of  the  sep- 
arate merchant  chronicles  (chapters)  in  his  1994/1995  encased 
stamp  work.  As  was  mentioned,  considerations  in  placing  orders 
with  Gault  included:  (1)  publicity  value  for  a new  enterprise. 


Sometime  after  their  intro- 
duction July  1,  1863,  two- 
cent  "Black  Jack"  postage 
^mps  were  encased  by 
John  Gault  or  somebody. 
PerhafB  all  such  ca^s  were 
tampoed  with  long  a^r  tlie 
&Ct  to  rrpate  "iri*  vgrnTiftL 


new  product  or  service;  (2)  necessity  for  small  change  in  a retail 
setting,  or  lack  of  such  need  in  a wholesale  setting;  (3)  other 
small  change  substitutes  readily  available;  (4)  the  size/aspirations 
of  the  business,  and  funds  available  for  encased  stamp  purchase; 
(5)  the  specie  premium  then  current  for  fractional  silver  and 
later  for  the  copper  nickel  “white  cents;”  and,  so  forth.  Such 
considerations  were  taken  into  account  when  theoretically  mod- 
elling individual  merchant  orders  in  the  book. 

At  the  time  of  writing  my  encased  stamp  book,  reliable 
infonnation  was  known  about  two  merchant  orders.  IT.xA.  Cook 
reportedly  ordered  $500  worth  of  these  encased  stamps.  Arthur 
M.  Claflin  ordered  “several  hundred  dollars  worth,”  according 
to  Ben  Green,  who  knew  them.  Since  that  publication,  collec- 
tor/author Don  Erlenkotter  has  found  a third  such  report. 
According  to  Don’s  research,  Gault  claimed  “One  of  the  largest 
advertisers  in  the  country  has  already  ordered  over  300,000  of 
them.”  This  is  no  doubt  J.C.  Ayer,  whom  1 consen'atively  esti- 
mated in  the  book  to  have  issued  200,000  pieces,  by  the  way. 

aAs  mentioned  in  Part  1 of  this  series  in  the  July-August 
issue  of  TAMS  Journal,  John  Gault,  himself,  was  initially  intent 
on  manufacturing  and  selling  live-cent  and  ten-cent  pieces  to  the 
public  ami  general  merchants  at  a markup  near  the  prevailing 
silver  premium  (20%).  Ibis  is  identical  to  the  12-cent  sales  price 
for  lO-cent  encased  stamps  (i.e.  cost  of  stamp  plus  encasement). 
Gault’s  fives  and  tens  were  change-making  pieces,  superior  to  the 
other  small  change  expedients  in  circulation  and  were  best  sell- 
ers. John  (iault  favored  lO-cent  ])ieces  over  livc-cent  pieces  fol- 
lowing his  first  issue  ot  grooved  tramc  pieces.  1 lis  second  issue  of 
plain  frame  pieces  (characterized  as  the  September  release  ot 
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Unfortunately  no  known  records  exist 
of  undocumented  numismatic  scries 
such  as  John  Gault's  encased  postage 
stamps.  Emission  modeling  is  NOT 
an  exact  science.  It  sketches  a theo- 
retical model  in  bmad  strokes,  relying 
on  a basic  assumption  that  survival 
rates  for  various  merchants  are  simi- 
lar, and  survival  rates  for  various 
denominations  decrease  as  the  value 
of  the  stamp  encased  increases,  i.e. 
there  is  more  incentive  over  time  to 
break  out  a higher  valued  stamp.  The 
overall  rate  of  survival  of  encased 
stamps  is  believed  to  be  less  than 
one-percent  However,  imprecise 
emission  modelling  may  be,  it  points 
out  the  unmistakable  fact  that  the  dif- 
ferent merchants  had  varying  objec- 
tives with  their  orders  from  Gault 
New  businesses  and  wholesalers 
desired  lower  valued  encased  stamps 
despite  the  high  markup  because  they 
could  get  more  advertising  pieces  per 
dollar  spent  Retail  merchants  were 
willing  to  pay  the  approximate  pre- 
vailing silver  premium  for  the  stamp 
money  to  make  change.  Shown  are 
two  of  several  emission  models  from 
my  encased  stamp  book  illustrating 
the  issues  by  John  Gault  singly  and 
with  partner  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  and 
J.C.  Ayer,  Gault's  largest  customer. 


encased  stamps,  bearing  only  his  identity  and  patent  informa- 
tion) shows  this  marketing  preference  decidedly.  When  he  issued 
new  pieces  for  his  partnership  with  Joseph  Kirkpatrick  in 
October,  he  again  favored  the  five-  and  ten-cent  denominations, 
but  his  preference  shifted  noticeably  toward  the  lower,  five-cent 
value.  These  clearly  became  advertising  items.  Gault’s  reason 
was  his  increased  interest  in  the  advertising  value  of  his  “New 
Metallic  Currency.”  Simply  put,  he  could  get  more  pieces,  hence 
greater  saturation,  for  a given  outlay,  by  circulating  a greater 
preponderance  of  the  smaller  value  at  a 40%  premium,  and  still 
offer  his  own  tokens  to  merchants  to  make  change. 

Similar  analysis  of  each  of  the  other  29  merchants  and  their 
32  different  product  issues  appears  in  the  merchant  chronicle 
chapters  of  my  encased  stamp  book.  The  denominational  prefer- 
ence of  the  encased  stamps  ordered  by  the  merchant  indicates 
whether  he  was  more  interested  in  making  change  for  customers 
or  advertising  his  business  to  the  community.  This  is  easily 
shown.  Paying  three  cents  for  a one-cent  encasement  or  five 
cents  for  a three-cent  piece  represents  an  enormous  advertising 
premium  of  200%  or  66%  respectively,  but  a great  many  more 
pieces  can  be  ordered  for  a given  amount  than  higher  value 
encased  stamps.  For  example  for  a $100  outlay,  the  merchant 
could  theoretically  receive  about  3,300  of  the  one-cent  or  2,000 
of  the  three  cent  storecards.  For  the  high  advertising  premium. 


however,  the  merchant  could  get  a lot  of  “bang  for  his  buck,”  in 
terms  of  little  circulating  money  messengers.  These  kinds  of 
purchases  were  favored  by  the  large  wholesale  mechants  with  lit- 
tle retail  trade  or  need  for  change-making  coins,  but  with  a 
desire  to  “get  their  message  out.”  A good  example  of  this  kind  of 
merchant’s  order  are  the  prolific  encasements  of  J.C.  Ayer. 
Others  included  White,  Taylor,  Evans,  Drake,  and  Dougan. 
This  preference  is  even  more  pronounced  among  the  one-cent 
predominant  issuers,  only  interested  in  advertising  saturation: 
Aerated  Bread,  Steinfeld,  North  America  Life,  Mendum,  Claflin, 
and  Bates. 

On  the  other  hand  retail  businesses  that  actually  needed  to 
make  change  for  cnstomers,  such  as  Cook,  Ellis  McAin,  Ir\ing 
House,  and  Tremont  House  favored  the  five-  and  10-cent  values, 
where  the  advertising  premiums  were  smaller  (40%-20%)  but 
many  pieces  could  be  obtained  (1,400-800)  for  the  same  $100 
theoretical  outlay.  This  was  the  same  mindset  John  Gault 
showed  in  his  retail  orders  for  the  stamps  he  sold  on  his  own 
account  or  in  the  name  of  his  partnership  with  Kirkpatrick. 

MTien  these  individual  models  are  compared,  distinct 
groupings  appear.  The  trend  line  charts  shown  in  my  book  s 
appendix  are  the  result.  They  group  the  “cumulative  intensity  of 
preferences”  for  certain  denominations  for  the  merchant  class 
charted.  Strictly  speaking,  these  preferences  should  be  shown  on 
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bar  ojaphs  (i.e.  cunuilarive  preferences  for  merchants  (a)  + (b)  + 
(c)  for  1-cent  encasements;  (a)  + (b)  + (c)  for  3 -cent  encasements, 
etc.)  and  not  continuous  line  graphs,  but  since  there  is  no  easy 
way  to  show  various  small  increments  for  individual  values  on 
bar  graphs,  continuous  graphs  were  selected  as  a compromise. 
Remember,  individual  lines  reflect  the  uicranent  of  preference 
for  the  merchant  charted  over  and  above  the  level  of  the  accinmi- 
latecl  preferences  for  that  denomination  for  merchants  charted 
below  him,  and  not  that  merchant’s  preference  for  that  denoini- 
nation  per  se.  Hint,  think  of  the  “thickness”  of  the  strata  at  a 
given  denomination  and  not  the  height  of  the  strata  itself. 

According  to  this  writer’s  estimates,  John  Gault  sold  about 

850.000  encased  stamps:  Ic  (200,000),  3c  (245,000),  5c 

(150.000) ,  10c  (157,500),  12c  (38,333),  24c  (24,000),  30c 

(18.000) ,  90c  (9,000)  for  a total  of  approximately  841,833.  As 
can  be  seen  virtually  all  of  them  were  in  the  lower  1-,  3-,  5-  and 
10-cent  values.  It  is  estimated  the  nominal  (face)  value  of  all 
encased  stamps  by  denomination  w'as  Ic  ($2,000),  3c  ($7,350), 
5c  ($7,500),  10c  ($15,750),  12c  ($4,600),  24c  ($5,760),  30c 
($5,400),  90c  ($8,100)  for  a total  of  approximately  $56,460. 
What  such  figures  reveal  is  that  John  Gault  did  indeed  “make 
something”  of  his  encased  stamp  patent  to  the  tune  of  about  $4- 

7.000  for  eight  months  work,  a very  nice  payday  for  the  times, 
but  nowhere  near  the  $1,000,000  he  might  have  reaped  licensing 
his  patent  money  to  the  Treason^  on  a $20  million  issue  at  5%. 

Aftermath  of  encased  postage  circulation 

When  John  Gault  introduced  his  encased  stamps  in  summer 
1862,  they  competed  in  the  marketplace  with  other  makeshift 
currencies  introduced  to  facilitate  trade  and  commerce.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  U.5.  Treasury’s  Postage  Currency, 
various  cardboard  chits,  due  bills  and  other  private  shinplasters 
were  outlawed,  and  gradually  displaced  in  circulation. 

However  due  to  the  miserably  slow  advent  of  the  official 
U.$.  Postage  Currency,  municipal  small  change  notes  continued 
to  be  issued  into  winter  1862-63.  The  reason  these  municipal 
bills  continued  to  fill  a void  in  the  marketplace  was  due  to  sever- 
al factors:  (1)  the  slow  introduction  and  dissemination  of  the 
Postage  Currency;  (2)  the  lack  of  circulation  of  the  limited 
amount  of  Postage  Currency  issued,  because  of  a defect  in  the 
law  of  July  17,  1862,  which  made  these  “other  stamps”  receiv- 
able for  CX)\TRNMENT  DUES;  and  (3)  municipal  frac- 
tional notes  were  still  legal  because  the  Act  of  July  17th  had  only 
outlawed  competing  fractional  notes  of  “private  corporation[s], 
banking association[s],  firm[s],  or  individuals].” 

Because  of  the  defective  law.  Postage  Currency  could  be 
tendered  to  Treasury  coffers  in  lieu  of  specie  (or  Demand  Notes, 
also  at  a premium)  in  jiayment  of  customs  duties  in  amounts  u]t 
to  $5.  At  the  time,  customs  duties  were  the  only  federal  obliga- 
tion that  could  not  be  settled  with  the  fiat  greenback  legal  tender 
notes,  but  these  payments  could  be  made  with  the  l^ostage 
Currency  and  the  “customs  notes,”  i.e.  Demand  Notes. 

In  a sense,  these  diminutive  fractional  “other  stamps”  were 
as  good  as  gold.  'Ibis  garnered  a premium  value  attached  to  the 
Postage  Currency.  Even  though  the  Postage  Currency  was  at  a 
liremium,  it  was  a smaller  premium  than  that  attached  to  specie, 
so  it  was  cheaper  for  the  im|K)rters  to  purchase  the  Postage 
Currency  at  an  advanced  price  to  use  to  partially  fulfill  import 
duties.  Due  to  this  premium  the  notes  did  not  circulate  well  nor 
broadly,  but  instead  were  hoarded  up  in  bankers’  and  brokers’ 
vaults  for  sale  to  itnporters  for  use  in  payment  ol  the  last  five 
bucks  ol  their  customs  fees. 

On  /Vlarch  3,  1863,  Congress  authorized  a replaceitient  for 


the  defective  Postage  Currency  when  it  passed  an  Act,  “That  in 
lieu  of  postage  and  revenue  stamps  for  fractional  currency,  and 
of  fractional  notes,  commonly  called  postage  currency,  issued  or 
to  be  issued,  the  $ecretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  fractional 
notes  in  like  amounts  in  such  form  as  he  may  deem  expedient . . . 
[wTich]  shall  be  exchangeable  by  the  assistant-treasurers  and  des- 
ignated depositaries  for  United  $tates  notes,  in  sums  not  less 
than  three  dollars,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  postage  and  rev- 
enue stamps,  and  also  in  payment  of  any  dues  to  the  United 
$tates  less  than  five  dollars,  EXCEPT  DUTIE$  ON  IMPORTS 
(emphasis  added).” 

$eizing  the  initiative,  on  March  4th,  the  day  following  the 
passage  of  the  finance  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  that  created  the 
neutered  Fractional  Currency  not  receivable  for  Customs,  U.5. 
Treasury  fiecretary  $almon  P.  Chase  closed  the  customs  house 
window  to  the  Postage  Currency,  too.  Unilaterally,  he  instruct- 
ed his  Assistant  Treasurers  and  customs  officers  to  no  longer 
accept  the  Postage  Currency  bills  in  payment  of  import  duties. 
Chase  was  clearly  acting  outside  the  law.  However  his  move  was 
made  to  shore  up  Treasury  coffers,  which  were  leaking  revenues 
by  accepting  the  paper  fractional.  Its  practical  effect  was  to  coax 
the  hoarded  Postage  Currency  out  of  hiding  and  into  circula- 
tion. These  formerly  sequestered  notes,  and  new  quantities  of 
the  small  bills  that  continued  to  be  released  into  circulation  over 
the  next  12  weeks,  finally  turned  the  corner  on  the  small  change 
crisis.  On  May  27th,  the  Treasury  ceased  issuing  Postage 
Currency  altogether. 

Lucius  Chittenden  was  Register  of  the  U.$.  Treasury?  during 
the  Qvil  War  era.  The  reader  may  have  noticed  his  signature 
appears  on  much  of  the  greenback  currency  circulated  to  help 
finance  the  war  effort.  Apparently  U.5.  Treasury  consideration 
of  adopting  John  Guilt’s  “New  Metallic  Currency”  as  the 
national  medium  of  exchange  was  not  broad  within  the  depart- 
ment. After  the  war  when  Chittenden  found  out  that  these  com- 
mercial tokens  had  been  circulated  during  the  Civil  M-iir  change 
shortage  of  summer-fall -winter  1862-1863,  he  was  amazed  at  die 
ingenuity  displayed  by  the  effort.  He  devoted  three  pages  of  his 
autobiography  to  Giult’s  invention.  “Tie  stamp  thus  encased 
could  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  had  all  die  conveniences,  and 
almost  the  durability,  of  a copper  coin.  Trading  and  business 
finiis  were  quick  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  By  stamping  their 
business  card,  or  any  other  legend  of  the  firm,  in  the  copper 
which  covered  the  reverse  of  the  stamp,  it  was  made  to  serve  as 
an  advertisement.  Its  value  as  an  advertisement  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  considerable  expense  of  encasing  the  stamp. 

“But  for  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,”  Chittenden  continued, 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  these  and  all  similar  devices,  the 
encased  stamp  must  have  had  a considerable  circulation.” 
However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  mentioned  prohibiting 
Gault’s  enterprise,  although  the  prior  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  that 
monetized  stamps  included  this  language:  “That  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  no  pri- 
vate corporation,  banking  association,  firm,  or  individual  shall 
make,  issue,  circulate,  or  pay  any  note,  check,  memorandum, 
token,  or  other  obligation,  for  a less  sum  than  one  dollar, 
intended  to  circulate  as  money  or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu 
of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  ...” 

It  would  seem  that  this  legislation,  too,  would  not  have  i)re- 
cluded  further  issue  of  G-ault’s  encased  stamps,  since  the  stamps 
in  Gault’s  metal  and  mineral  cases  were  not  circulated  “in  lieu  ol 
lawfid  money  ol  the  Llnited  States.”  Ihey,  in  fact,  were  lawfid 
money  of  the  United  States,  by  both  aforementioned  Acts  of 
Congress. 

I lowever,  the  writing  was  on  the  wall.  Gault’s  storecartls 
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From  March  1863  to  March  1864,  John  Gault  placed  ads  for 
"penny  tokens"  of  copper  or  brass  in  a variety  of  periodicals 
in  the  northeastern  United  States. 


were  no  longer  necessar\’  to  make  change,  so  he  pivoted  to 
emphasize  their  suitability  as  ad  vehicles  exclusively.  According 
to  Don  Erlenkotter,  “Apparently  the  active  period  for  the  distri- 
bution of  Gault’s  ‘new  metallic  currency’  came  to  an  end  in 
•March  of  the  following  year.  From  March  20  through  March 
22,  1863,  he  ran  this  ad  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

“SAL\LL  GRANGE”— NO  BETTER  SUBSRTUTE  FOR 
pennies  and  three  cent  pieces  can  be  had  than  the  bona  fide  gov- 
ernment stamps  of  those  denominations,  as  put  up  in  neat  metal- 
lic cases,  with  the  name  and  business  of  the  parties  ordering 
stamped  on  the  metal.  As  a means  of  making  a business  known, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  well  known  that  currency,  contin- 
ually passing  from  hand  to  hand,  as  it  is,  has  no  equal.  One  of 
the  largest  advertisers  in  the  country  has  already  ordered  over 
300,000  of  them.  Specimens  may  be  seen,  and  orders  for  any 
quantitv  executed  bv  JOFTN  GAULT,  No.  1 Park  place.  New 
York.”  ' 

Gault’s  fling  with  Qvil  War  tokens 

In  my  1995  book,  w'e  reported  that  Gault  shifted  to  market- 
ing Qvil  War  tokens  in  1863.  “The  signal  of  the  end  to  Gault’s 
encased  stamp  activity,”  researcher  Erlenkotter  noted,  “is  pro- 
vided in  a second  ad  in  the  New  York  Herald  on  March  22, 
1863,  which  was  repeated  on  March  24:  “SUBSRTUTES  FOR 
PENNIES.— COPPER,  BRASS  OR  Nickel  Tokens  for  business 
firms  in  any  quantity  and  various  designs.  Also  Encased  Postage 
Stamps,  with  card  stamped  on  back.  Orders  for  the  above 
promptly  filled  by  JOFIN GAULT,  No.  1 Park  place,  N.  Y.”  That 
author  speculates  that  Gault’s  “focus  [was]  clearly  ...  shifting  to 
tokens,  with  encased  stamps  reduced  to  an  ‘also’  role.”  Almost 
immediately,  promotion  of  encased  postage  appears  to  have 
ceased,  as  shown  in  the  following  short  ad  he  found  that 
appeared  in  the  same  newspaper  on  March  26  and  March  28: 
“TOKENS  OF  BRASS  OR  COPPER,  MANUFACTURED  in 
any  quantity,  byJORN  GAULT,  No.  1 Park  place.  New  York.” 

Gault  continued  to  advertise  his  new  trade  in  the  newspa- 


per. Ihe  notice,  “ lOKENS  OF  BR.A.SS  OR  COPl'FR  MAN'U- 
F.ACR'RFD  in  any  tpiaiuity  by  J(  )1  IN  GAULL  NO.  I I'ark 
place.  New  Yirk.”  apjieareil  in  tbe  New  York  Herald  on  .April  2, 
1863.  On  .April  8 Gault  s]icificallv  emphasized  penny  token.s- 
“PENNY  lOKFNS  OF'  BR.A.SS  ( )R’ COPPER,  Manufactured  in 
any  quantitt'  by  JOHN  GAUI.T,  No.  I Park  place,  New  York.” 
This  notice  akso  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  Herald  of  .April 
16th  ami  .April  18th. 

Gault’s  ad  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  Alay  14,  1863, 
appeared  in  the  paper’s  “Aliscellaneous”  classified  section.  It 
read:  “COPPER  TX)KENS”  - T1  IE  ONIA'  TOKENS  MANU- 
factured  having  any  real  value  are  those  made  byJOITN  GALTJF, 
No.  1 Park  place  two  doors  from  Broadway,  New  York.  Also 
appearing  beneath  G-ault’s  ad,  was  another  notice  offering 
“COPPTT  TOKENS  IN  CiRF'AT  VARITTY  .AND  IN  ANY  quan- 
tity. Qtuntry'  orders  attented  to.  JAS.  AlALONA',  79  William 
street.  Between  Liberty  and  Cedars  streets.”  .Additional  token 
vendors  appeared  in  the  advertising  columns  of  periodicals  dur- 
ing this  period,  including  A.  Ogden,  a Gault  colleague  w hom  we 
pointed  out  in  the  1995  hook  also  advertised  Civil  W'ar  patri- 
otics  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  including  a cut  of  an  .Army-Nav\'  die. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  Gault  had  launched  a new'  ad  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  which  appeared  on  May  30  and  June  1: 
“TRADE  AND  COALMERCE  “TOKENS”— A new  thing,  hav- 
ing intrinsic  value,  manufactured  and  sold  only  by  JOHN 
GAULT,  Park  place,  third  door  from  Broadway,  N.  A’.,  first 
floor.”  Erlenkotter  discovered.  The  intrinsic  value  refers  to  the 
token’s  large  size,  22  mm  compared  to  the  normal  19mm  diame- 
ter. Quite  naturally  that  writer  has  speculated  that  John  Gault 
was  selling  the  familiar  “Trade  & Commerce”  “Coppers  20  Pr 
Ct  Premium”  patriotic  tokens  in  these  late-AIay,  early-June  New 
York  Herald  ads.  That  speculation  is  not  unreasonable. 
Newspapers  were  indeed  quoting  premiums  on  the  “white  cents” 
as  high  as  20%  by  that  time.  And  as  we  pointed  out  many  years 
ago  in  the  Journal  of  the  Civil  War  Token  Society,  in 
Philadelphia,  antiquarian  Pliny  Earle  Chase  was  aw'are  of  these 
pieces  shortly  thereafter,  since  he  had  an  example  at  the 
September  18,  1863,  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  when  he  produced  the  first  catalog  of  this  series.  This 
token  was  a ready  seller,  called  a Rarity-3  (common)  by  cata- 
logers  George  and  Melvin  Fuld  and  updaters  at  the  CAATS. 

The  summer  of  1863  w'as  an  eventful  one.  July  opened  w-ith 
the  high  tide  of  die  Confederacy  breaking  on  the  parallel  ridges 
of  southern  Pennsylvania  at  Getty'sburg.  In  four  days  there  and 
at  Aficksburg  in  the  west,  not  only  the  course  of  the  w'ar  but  the 
nation’s  history  was  inalterably  changed.  “AAfe’re  li\Tng  in  a glo- 
rious hour,”  Harper’s  Weekly  told  its  readers.  However,  the 
commercial  disarray  was  still  manifest.  Tlte  specie  premium  w'as 
still  soaring,  and  although  the  Postage  Currency'  had  belatedly 


John  Gault  likely  sold  the  popular’Trade  and  Commerce"/ 
"Coppers  20  Pr  Ct  Premium"  tokens.  Fuld  259/445,  C,  R-3. 
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relieved  the  fractional  silver  shortage,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
effectively  remedy  the  cent  shortage.  These  copper-nickel,  white 
cents  too  were  being  hoarded  and  replacing  them  was  vital. 
Kastern  and  iVIidwestern  die  sinkers  were  responding  to  the  cent 
shortage  with  large  outpourings  of  copper  tokens,  both  cheap 
cent  imitations  and  store  card  advertising  tokens.  Several  of 
Gault’s  fonner  customers  purchased  such  pieces,  including  N.  & 
G.  Tiylor,  George  \Mtite  the  hatter,  and  Simon  Steinfeld.  In  the 
weeks  immediately  following  Gettysburg,  a jobber  named  A. 
Ogden  advertised  to  supply  the  trade  with  these  lightweight  cop- 
pers. The  wholesale  linn  of  Hill  and  Ogden  had  been  in  business 
in  New  York  for  many  years.  Ogden’s  location  was  the  same  as 
Gault's,  No.  1 Park  Place.  Ogden  rented  room  16. 

Gault  advertised  his  Civil  War  tokens  far  and  wide. 
Researcher  Erlenkotter  found  similar  ads  in  the  July  22,  1863, 
issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Daily  Sentinel.  The  July  27  and  31, 
1863,  issues  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  contained  a display 
ad  running  twice  weekly  for  two  weeks: 

“PENNY  TOKENS” 
of  Copper 

THE  BESTQUAmY,  AND  IN 
Any  quantity.  Eumished  at  $8.00  per  thousand,  by 
JOHN  GAULT, 

No.  1 Park  Place,  two  doors  down  from  Broadway,  New 
York 

All  orders  sent  by  Mail  or  Express  promptly  forwarded. 

Jy27tw2w 

The  curtain  goes  up  on  John  Gault  again  six  weeks  after  his 
associate  Ogden’s  ad  appeared  in  HarperS  Weekly.  Now  he  is  no 
longer  selling  his  new  metallic  currency,  but  he  is  selling  metallic 
currency  there  never-the-less.  In  the  August  29,  1863,  issue  of 
Harper’s  Weekly,  the  national,  illustrated  tabloid  of  the  day. 
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Gault  advertised:  ‘“PENNY  TOKENS’  of  COPPER.  - The  best 
quality,  and  in  any  quantity,  furnished  at  $8  per  thousand  by 
JOHN  GAULT,  No.  1 Park  Place,  two  doors  from  Broadway, 
New  York.  All  orders  by  mail  or  express  promptly  forwarded.” 

It  is  apparent  that  Gault  was  now  thinking  like  the  commis- 
sion merchants  he’d  been  officing  with  and  doing  business  with 
for  years.  Since  Gault  had  not  chosen  to  advertise  his  encased 
stamps  in  Harper’s  Weekly,  his  choice  this  time  around  is  reveal- 
ing. Harper’s  Weekly  “was  the  leading  newspaper  in  the  country 
from  an  advertiser’s  standpoint,”  according  to  ad  guna  George  P. 
Rowell.  It  was  a favorite  of  Rowell’s  for  his  clients,  including  J.C. 
Ayer.  Gault’s  ad  cost  him  only  about  $8,  or  one  sale,  and  its 
potential  returns  could  have  been  enormous.  They  either  were  ... 
or  they  weren’t;  Gault  advertised  only  the  one  time  in  Harper’s. 

Erom  late  July  through  December,  according  to 
Erlenkotter,  Gault  “conducted  an  extensive  advertising  cam- 
paign in  Maine  via  the  Poitland  Daily  Advei'tisei',  employing 
essentially  the  same  ad.”  In  November,  Gault  dropped  the  price 
of  his  tokens  from  $8.00  to  $7.50  per  thousand. 

On  November  12  Gault  placed  the  same  ad  in  the  Balthnore 
Daily  Advertiser  to  run  three  times  a week  for  two  weeks. 

Civil  War  token  collector  W.  David  Perkins  reported  that 
Gault  ran  an  ad  for  these  Patriotic  Civil  War  tokens  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  November  17,  1863:  “Penny  tokens  of 
copper  can  be  furnished  at  $7.50  by  John  Gault,  New  York 
Qty.”  Similar  ads  were  run  the  following  year  in  late  winter 
1863/1864  issues  of  The  Vemiont  Phoenix  for  Eebruary  19  and 
March  4,  again  at  a price  of  $7.50  per  thousand  tokens. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  additional  ad  placements  for  John 
Gault’s  Qvil  War  tokens  will  be  found,  too.  This  writer  would 
appreciate  hearing  about  any  others  discovered. 

To  be  continued ...  <3 


Colorful  new  book  covers  Indian  Peace  Medals 


Aeabulous  new  work  eor  medal  collectors. 

Peace  Medals:  Negotiating  Power  in  Early  America  is  now 
available.  The  128-page,  oversize  (9”xl0”),  hardcover,  full-color 
book  contains  eight  essays  by  leading  authorities  in  this  field. 

The  heautifully  illustrated  book  (54  color  images  and  17 
B&W photos)  was  compiled  and  published  to  accompany  a won- 
derful exhibition  “Peace  Medals:  Symbols  of  Influence  and 
Prestige  in  North  Anerica,”  held  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma’s  Thomas 
Gilcrease  Museum  from  December  4,  201 1 - April  1,  2012.  (See 
TAMS  Journal,  M/J  2012,  p.  75)  Essays  include: 

• “Searching  for  the  Stories  Behind  the  Medals”  by  Robert  B. 
Pickering; 

• “Displaying  the  Source  of  the  Sacred: 

Shell  Gorgets,  Peace  Medals,  and 
the  Accessing  of  Supernatural 
Powers,”  hy  E Kent  Reilly  III; 

• “Tomas  Prieto’s  A1  Merito  Spanish 
Indian  Peace  Medals,”  by  Barry  D. 

Tayman,  'Pony  D)pez  and  Skyler 
1 Jcchty; 

• “The  Indian  Peace  Medals  of  D)uis 
XV,”  by  John  W.  Adams; 

• “British  Medals  Depicted  in  Cherokee 
Portraits  of  1762,”  by  Duane  H. 

King; 

• “Washington  Oval  Peace  Medals,”  hy 
Dr.  (rtiorgej.  Fuld; 

• “french  Donative  Medals  of  D)uis 
Fhilippel,”by  Bruce  W.  Arnold; 


• “Keokuk’s  Peace  Medals,  Mirrors  onto  a Fractured  Era,”  by 
Erank  H.  Goodyear  III. 

‘“Peace  and  Eriendship’  — these  powerful  words  are  embla- 
zoned on  the  back  of  silver  peace  medals  given  by  Anerican 
presidents  to  chiefs  of  important  Native  American  tribes  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,”  the  accompanying  exhibit  noted. 

The  U.S.  government  “negotiated  with  powerful  chiefs  to 
secure  their  political  allegiance  against  other  colonial  powers 
(Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain)  and  to  create  trading  partner- 
ships. ‘Peace  and  friendship’  was  a nohle  phrase,  but  one  that 
that  rarely  described  the  real  interactions  between  the  govern- 
ment and  Native  tribes,”  it  continued. 

“Beautiful  examples  of  the  artistiy  of 
coins  and  medals,  these  peace  medals 
selected  from  the  Gilcrease  collection  are 
most  notable  for  their  historical  signifi- 
cance. They  serve  as  important  symbols  ol 
the  turbulent  times  that  saw  the  birth  ot 
the  Anerican  nation  and  its  rise  to  world 
prominence.  Peace  medals  also  represent 
promises,  kept  and  broken,  made  hy  our 
government  to  Indian  peoples  across  the 
continent,”  the  curators  noted. 

The  high  quality  hook  is  bargain 
priced  at  $19.95  itlus  jiostage  from  the 
Gilcrease  Museum  Store,  1400  North 
Ciilcrease  Museum  Road,  Tulsa,  OK 
74127-2100.  The  store’s  phone  number  is: 
918-596-2725.  -Fred  Reed  <3 
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ANA  taps  "So-called  Dollar  Guy"  to  lead  group 


Mr.  S0-C:\UJUJ  DOUAR,  (ARMICJIAKJ,  CA  DFAllUi 
mil  r.-V\lS  memlxT  Jeff  Shevlin  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  .\nieric-an  Numismatic  Association,  the  Board 
of  Ciovernors  announced  May  2.Sth. 

In  addition  to  his  experience  dealing  in 
choice  exonumia,  and  coauthoring  (with 
William  D.  Hvder)  works  such  as  the  recent 
Discover  the  U'orli!  of  Charbn edit  So-Called 
Dollaiy,  Shevlin  brought  a wealth  of  valuable 
management  and  leadership  experience  with 
him  when  he  took  up  the  operational  reigns 
of  the  AN.A.  on  June  18. 

He  started  at  the  ANA’s  Colorado 
Springs  headquarters  the  week  before  its 
annual  Summer  Seminar. 

“I  am  exceedingly  energized  about  the 
opportunity  to  manage  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  ANA  staff  and  to  work  with  the 
Board  of  (jovernors  to  fulfill  our  shared 
\dsion  of  what  the  ANA  can  be,”  Shevlin  said. 

Shevlin  retired  from  a positions  as  a chief  executive  manag- 
er with  34  years  of  public  sector  experience,  28  years  in  not-for- 
profit  management  and  15  years  as  an  adjunct  college  instructor. 
His  background  in  information  technology,  and  experience 
managing  large  organizations  and  major  projects,  appealed  to 
the  .ANA  selection  committee. 

Because  of  his  specialization  and  promotion  of  so-called 
dollars  (esposition  medals)  Shevlin  is  well  known  in  the  hobby 
and  especially  to  TAVIsters.  Shortly  after  being  named  to  the 
AN.A  post,  Shevlin  notified  his  extensive  customer  list  via  email: 
“In  case  you  have  not  heard  Friday  I was  named  the  new 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  I 
will  be  moving  to  Colorado  Springs  in  a few  weeks.  I will  no 


longer  be  setting  up  at  coin  shows.  1 will  also  no  longer  be  send- 
ing out  my  tuice  a month  Fixed  Brice  list  of  new  purchases.  I 
will  continue  to  collect  So-Called  Dollars  so  if  you  have  some- 
thing special  you  are  planning  to  sell  or  want 
to  purchase  keep  me  in  mind,”  the  new  ,AN/\ 
Executive  Director  advised  his  many  friends 
via  email  May  28di. 

“With  our  selection,  we  wanted  to  show 
the  membership  that  we  are  making  a move 
fonvard  for  the  ANA”  said  ANA  President 
Thomas  Hallenbeck.  “Jeffs  combination  of 
management  experience,  understanding  of 
technology  and  overall  passion  for  the  hobby 
made  him  the  stand-out  candidate.  I le  under- 
stands the  Association  and  its  needs  and  will 
take  the  association  in  exciting  new  direc- 
tions.” 

Shevlin  strongly  believes  the  ANA  repre- 
sents the  future  of  the  numismatic  hobby  and 
industry.  “The  challenge  is  getting  the  next  generation  of  collec- 
tors engaged  who  will  enjoy  our  hobby  tomorrow,”  he  said.  “I’m 
looking  forward  to  working  with  the  Board  of  Governors  so  we 
can  chart  a course  for  the  future  - difficult  hut  necessary,  tough 
but  also  exciting,”  he  added. 

The  ANA  Board  of  Governors  selected  Shevlin  based  on  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Executive  Search  Committee  chaired  by 
Gov.  Wendell  Wolka  and  including  Hallenbeck,  ANA  Vice 
President  Walter  Ostromecki,  Gov.  Gary  Adkins,  and  ANA 
members  TAMS  Treasurer  Mark  Lighterman  and  Sam  Deep. 
Debra  Lovejoy,  vice  president  of  operations  for  Employer’s 
Resources  of  Colorado,  the  ANA’s  human  resources  company, 
served  as  committee  adMsor. 

<3 


CC&GTCC  holds  20th  anniversary  convention 


T'  HE  CASINO  CHIP  & GAMING  TOKEN  COLLECTORS 
Club,  Inc.  (CC&GTCQ  wrapped  its  20th  annual  conven- 
tion on  June  23rd  at  the  Soutlipoint  Spa  Hotel  & Casino  in  Las 
Vegas,  NV. 

“A  very  successful  con- 
vention it  was,”  the  group’s 
publicity  director  Sheldon 
Smith  reports. 

Smith  reported  an 
“amazing  nearly  1,000  walk- 
in  visitors  and  375  pre-regis- 
trations for  a total  attendance 
of  almost  1400  despite  the 
economy.”  Highlights  of  the 
convention  included  banquet 
speaker  Dr.  Eliot  Jacobson. 

Aso  presenting  educational 
seminars  were  Ralph  Pollack, 

Charles  Kaplan,  Gene 
Trimble,  Ed  Hertel  and  Dr. 

David  Schwartz  of  the  UNLV 
Special  Collections  Library. 

“Our  closing  volunteer 
banquet  speaker  was  none 


other  than  Mark  Hall-Patton,  Curator  of  the  Clark  County 
Museums  and  frequent  expert  on  the  wildly  popular  Pawn 
Stars,”  Smith  added. 

Reportedly,  the  show 
room  floor  was  “crammed 
with  dealers  and  collectors 
for  most  of  the  three  days 
the  showroom  floor  was 
open  and  many,  many  pur- 
chases were  made.” 

Next  year’s  convention 
will  be  June  19-22,  2013, 
back  at  the  Southpoint  Spa 
Hotel  & Casino.  The  public 
is  invited  on  20th-  22nd 

“Casino  collectibles 
continue  to  fascinate  the 
public  as  exhibited  by  the 
tremendous  number  of 
walk-in  registrations  to  a 
casino  located  quite  far 
from  the  traditional  Strip 
or  DovmtowTi,”  Smith  con- 
cluded. ^ 


Collectors  packed  out  the  CC&GTCC  show  bourse  all  three  days. 
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“|>o-CaIl(3d  dollar” 


colleelor*  W(zb  »il(z  So-Called  Suq 


www.So-CalledDollar.com 


CHARBNEAU  SO-CALLED  DOLLAR  BOOK 
RELEASED 

Discovei  the  World  of  CHARBNEAU  SO-CALLED  DOLLARS 

An  llliislnilecl  Reference  by:  JeJfShevlin  & IVillumi  D.  Hyder 
Preface  by  D.  Wayne  Johnson 

Hardbound  full  color  edition  $34.95 

Signed  & Numbered  Colleetor’s  Leather  Bound  edition,  limited  to  75 

eopies  $95.00 

Shipping  per  book  $4.50 

California  orders  add  9.25%  sales  tax 

Please  make  cheeks  out  to  .leff  Shevlin  and  mail  to  the  address  below. 


SHIP  SO-CALLED  DOLLARS  TO  US  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SELL  AND  RECEIVE  IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT. 
WRITE,  EMAIL  OR  CALL  TO  RECEIVE  THE  LATEST  SO-CALLED  DOLLAR  PRICE  LIST! 

SoCalledGuv@Hotmail.com  (916)955-2569 

JEFF  SHEVLIN  « 7737  FAIR  OAKS  BLVD.,  SUITE  250  » CARMICHAEL,  CA  95608 


Recently,  a family  member  interested  in  history  has  decided  to 
collect  elongated  or  rolled-out  coins  from  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  1893.  I offered  to  help  find  them.  The  collection  is  only 
in  its  beginning  stage,  so  nearly  everything  is  needed!  What  I am 
seeking  is  one  each  of  as  many  different  coins  and  dates  of  coins 
as  I can  find  (with  visible  dates  under  magnifeation).  This  would  mean 
multiple  Indian  Head  cents,  multiple  Liberty  nickels  and  so  on. 

I welcome  offers  by  e-mail  or  regular  mail,  and  will  give  an  instant 
decision  and  instant  payment  on  any  items  purchased.  Many  of  these 
are  not  at  all  rare,  so  perhaps  you  have  one,  two  or  three  to  offer? 
Thank  you  so  much. 

Dave  Bowers 

Box  539,  Wolfeboro  Falls,  NH  03896 
E-mail:  qdbarchive@metrocast.net 
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Roosevelt  medal  enthusiast  releases  centennial  issue 


PI  111.  CiOTM'J^,  11 11'  .M'll  lOR  OF./  MODERS  lUlISlRATED 
Catalog  of  Medals,  Plaques  and  Tokens  for  President  and 
Rough  Rider  " Teddy  Roosevelt"  hiis  released  a new  medal  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  ol  Roosevelt’s  Progressive  Part}’  presi- 
dential campaign. 

In  1P12,  TTieodt>re 
Roosevelt  campaigned  on 
the  Progressive  Party 
(Bull  .\ioose  Party) 
ticket  against  the 
Republican  incumhent 
President,  William 
Howard  Taft. 

Roosevelt  lost  the  elec- 
tion to  Democrat 
Woodrow  Wilson,  but 
beat  out  incumbent  Taft. 

Roosevelt  was  shot  while 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
in  1912,  but  continued  his  speech  that  day. 


Ihe  Progressive  Part}'  vanished  after  the  1912  election,  and 
Roosevelt  returned  to  the  Reitublican  Part}'. 

“ Ibis  medal  honors  Roosevelt  for  his  deilication  and  sert'ice 
to  our  country,”  Ck)tner  said.  Ihe  reverse  shows  the  minarets  of 


the  Fampa,  Florida  skyline  and  also  sen’es 
as  a souvenir  for  the  Republican 
National  Convention  held  in 
Fampa  recently. 

Mintage  is  limitetl  to 
100.  Tlie  medal  was 
designed  by  Gotner.  The 
TT  medal  is  1.5  inches 
in  diameter,  antique 
brass  with  high  relief.  It 
is  pri  ced  $8.95  to  the 
public  and  $7.95  to 
FAATS  members. 

Readers  c-an  contact  Phil 
Gotner  for  more  infonnation  at 
philmcj@hotmail.com.  <3 


Anti-Sanitic  Dime  is  Featured  in  The  Shekel 


By  Mel  Wacks 


T'l  IF  CO\’ER  STORY  OF  THE  MARCH-JUNE  2012  DOUBLE 
issue  of  The  Shekel  was  inspired  by  the  author’s  discovery  of 
a 1953  Roosevelt  Dime  with  the  word  “JEW”’  counterstamped 
over  the  portrait. 

The  article  examines  President  Roosevelt’s  mixed  record 
regarding  Jews  during  World  Whr  II,  concluding  that  FDR  did 
relatively  little  to  save  European  Jews  from  the  Holocaust,  but  he 
garnered  the  enmity  of  anti-Semites  when  he  chose  many  talent- 
ed Jewish  Americans  for  prominent  roles  in  his  government,  and 
was  honored  bv  Jewish  organizations. 

The  article  quotes  in  part  from  Whitewashing  FDR's 
Holocaust  Record,  An  Analysis  of  Robert  N.  Rosen’s  Saving  the 
Jews:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  Holocaust  by  Dr.  Rafael 
Medoff,  Director,  The  David  S.  WWian  Institute  for  Holocaust 
Studies: 

“FDR  held  82  press  conferences  in  1933,  and  the 
subject  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  arose  only  once, 
and  not  because  Roosevelt  raised  it.  It  would  be  five 
years  and  another  348  presidential  press  conferences 
before  amthing  about  Jewish  refugees  w'ould  be  men- 
tioned again.  Based  on  an  earlier  War  Department 
decision  to  refrain  from  using  militar}'  resources  to  aid 
refugees,  in  June  1944,  the  W’ar  Department  turned 
down  requests  to  bomb  the  railways  to  Auschwitz  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  require  ‘diversion  of  consid- 
erable air  support  essential  to  the  success  of  our  forces 
now  engaged  in  decisive  operations.’” 

W’acks  indicates  that  even  today,  anti-Semitic  groups  w'rite 
things  like  the  following  on  their  hate  web  sites:  “Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt:  Communist  Dictator,”  followed  by  “If  you 
went  to  a public  place  and  started  asking  people,  'Who  w'as 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt?,’  what  sort  of  answers  do  you  think 
you  would  get?  'Hmm,  I'm  not  sure.'  'Who?'  'Ehh,  the  dude  on 
the  dime’.” 

Some  of  these  anti-Semitic  web  sites  go  as  far  as  calling  the 


President  “Rosenvelt.”  The  author  cites  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
that  early  in  1934  carried  an  interview'  with  Chase  S.  Osborn, 
formerly  Governor  of  ^Michigan,  in  w'hich  he  referred  to  the 
“Jewish  ancestry”  of  the  President,  explaining  how'  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Rossocampo  family  expelled  from  Spain  in 
1620.  Seeking  safety  in  German,  Holland  and 
other  countries,  members  of  the  family, 
he  said,  changed  their  name  to 
Rosenberg,  Rosenbaum,  Rosenblum, 
Rosenvelt  and  Rosenthal.  The 
I Roosevelts  in  North  Holland  finally 
i became  Roosevelt. 

Whcks  points  out  that  the  anti- 
Semites  were  also  enraged  about  the 
many  appointments  of  American  Jew's 
by  FDR,  like  Secretary'  of  the  Treasur}' 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter, 
and  trtisted  financial  adHsor  Bernard  Baruch. 

The  article  pictures  a medal  presented  to  FDR  by  a Jew'ish 
organization  on  December  22,  1938,  that  caused  outrage  by  die 
Nazis.  On  the  front  page  of  the  December  23  rd  Bend  (Oregon) 
Bulletin,  the  headline  read:  “Nazi  Press  Turning  Guns  LJaon 
Roosevelt/Award  of  Jew'ish  Aledal  Gives  Signal.”  Its  opening 
paragraph  relates:  “The  Gennan  press  singled  out  the  presenta- 
tion of  a Jew'ish  medal  to  President  Roosevelt  toda}'  as  the  first 
Nazi  reaction  to  a stinging  rebuke  given  to  Germany  by  the 
United  States.” 

Other  articles  in  the  March-June  2012  double  issue  of  The 
Shekel  include  “Requiem  for  the  Shekel”  by  Asher  Schecter,  trac- 
ing the  history  of  the  shekel  denomination  on  Israel  coins  and 
paper  money.  This  issue  and  all  other  issues  of  the  bimonthly 
The  Shekel  magizine  for  2012  can  be  obtained  by  sending  $25 
dues  to  the  American  Israel  Nhmismatic  .Association,  P.O.  Box 
20255,  Fountain  ITills,  AZ  85269  or  calling  (818)  225-1348. 
Members  also  receive  a free  .AINA  medal  featuring  a quote  from 
a Psalm  of  David. 
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SERIOUS  CUSTOMERS  FOR  SERIOUS  EXONUMIA! 


For  35  years,  PRESIDENTIAL  has  been  known  for  selling  the  finest-quality  tokens  and  medals  in 
a wide  variety  of  collecting  fields.  Through  the  years,  we  have  handled  major  rarities  in  virtually 
every  token  and  medal  collecting  area  of  significance.  Below  are  just  a few  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
deal  extensively. 


• Hard  Times  & 19th  Century  • 


Merchant  Tokens  , 

• Betts  Medals  • 

• Civil  War  Tokens  • 

• Indian  Peace  Medals  • 

• Transportation  Tokens  • 


U.S.  Mint  Medals 

So-Called  Dollars 

World’s  Fair  & Exposition  Items 

Political  Americana  (all  kinds) 

Art  Medals 

Official  Presidential  Inaugural  Medals 


AT  AUCTION 

We  offer  material  from  all  of  the  above  areas— and  more.  We  conduct  a major  sale  each  year  at  the 
Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention.  The  subscription  fee  of  $10  brings  you  three  sale  catalogs, 
plus  prices  realized.  New  TAMS  members  who  have  never  before  received  our  sales  notices  can 
request  a complimentary  copy  of  our  next  sale. 


PRIVATE  TREATY  SALES 

On  May  1,  2005,  we  closed  our  retail  store  and  now  conduct  our  business  solely  through  the  mail, 
the  Internet,  at  the  occasional  show  and  at  auction.  We  actively  buy  and  sell  on  eBay  under  the  name 
“Medalsman.”  We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  want  list. 

WE  ARE  BUYING 

As  much  as  we  would  like  it  to  be  otherwise,  we  operate  in  a relatively  thin  market.  The  majority  of 
coin  dealers  could  care  less  about  tokens  and  medals,  and  their  buying  prices  reflect  that  disinterest. 
PRESIDENTIAL  has  specialized  in  the  token  and  medal  field  for  more  than  30  years  and  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  fair  and  knowledgeable  prices  for  your  material.  If  you  would  rather  sell  at  auction, 
there  is  no  better  vehicle  than  our  professionally  cataloged,  illustrated  sales.  Our  commission  rate  is 
a reasonable  10%,  and  payment  is  made  promptly  45  days  after  the  close  of  the  sale. 

PRESIDENTIAL  COIN  & ANTIQUE  CO.,  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  277 

II.  .Joseph  Levine  Clifton,  VA  20124 

President  .Jlevinc968@aol.com  • Phone  703-354-5454 
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An  Unexpected  Catalogue  with  Some  Fantastic  Medals 


By  Mark  Benvenuto 


IF  YOU  HA\T  BEEN  COLLECTING  EOR  A 
WHILE,  you  have  probably  found  an  auction 
house  or  two  that  specializes  in  medals,  tokens,  or 
your  particular  special^’.  You  learn  what  that  spe- 
cific house  has  to  offer,  and  usually  you  are  not  sur- 
prised with  what  they  sandwich  in  between  two  cov- 
ers. But  ever)'  now  and  then  something  new  comes 
along.  This  might  be  one  example. 

The  auction  house  Artemide  Aste  is  located  in 
the  tiny  Republic  of  San  Marino,  a country  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  Italy.  They  have  been  in  the 
rare  coins  and  medals  business  for  many  years,  and 
often  put  forth  good  catalogues  with  excellent  offer- 
ings. By  the  time  this  is  published,  their  1 1 and  12 
July  2012  auction  will  be  long  gone,  but  there  might 
still  be  a catalogue  or  tw'o  still  around  - and  this  is 
what  may  be  worth  purchasing  by  our  members. 


A selection  of  the  Fascist  medals: 


Papal  Medals 

Because  Artemide  Asta  is  better  known  for  sales  of  excellent 
ancient  coins,  it  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  find  a rather  large 
group  of  Papal  medals  after  the  usual  historical  parade  from 
ancients,  through  medieval,  to  some  modern  coins. 
Determining  what  the  reason  was  for  issuing  each  medal  may 
take  a bit  of  work,  as  a person  has  to  wade  through  the  Italian 
(the  only  language  used  in  the  catalogue  beyond  the  terms  of 
sale),  but  the  work  is  worth  it.  One  particularly  arresting  piece 
is  lot  646,  a large  medal  of  Pius  IX,  for  his  sponsorship  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Paul.  The  obverse  is  what 
one  might  call  “the  usual”  on  such  medals  - meaning  a papal 
bust.  The  reverse  though  is  a marvelous  one-point  perspective  of 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  basilica.  Similarly,  several 
of  the  other  lots  from  the  first  day  of  this  two-day  auction  are 
gorgeous.  And  all  are  illustrated  in  color. 

The  second  day  of  the  auction,  and  thus  a later  section  of 
the  catalogue,  also  contains  an  excellent  and  rather  extensive 
selection  of  Papal  medals.  Numerous  events  are  commemorated, 
and  in  almost  all  cases,  the  artistry  is  impressive. 


Fasdst  Medals 

Since  the  catalogue  is  split  into  the  two  days  of  the  auction, 
and  of  course  is  in  the  order  in  which  the  lots  are  sold,  there  are 
two  sections  of  just  about  everything.  Thus,  after  the  offerings 
of  Papal  medals,  there  is  an  offering  of  fascist  medals  - twice. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in  the  coinage  of 
Italy,  the  fascist  years  often  appear  to  be  a period  in  which  the 
acceptable  artistic  style  was  that  which  made  everything  depicted 
to  appear  bigger  than  life  - and  which  sometimes  failed  in  that 
effect.  Yes,  there  are  some  pieces  within  this  group  that  fall  into 
that  category  of  bold,  larger-than-life  design.  But  there  are  also 
several  lots  of  beautiful  medals  done  in  a much  more  classic 
style.  In  short,  there  is  a lot  of  beauty  in  a series  that  is  more 
often  known  for  the  fascist  message  than  for  grace  and  attractive- 
ness of  style. 

Other  Medals 

As  with  any  catalogue  that  mixes  coins  and  medals,  there 
are  sections  devoted  to  medals  that  are  neither  Papal  nor  fascist, 
sort  of  a grab  bag  of  themes  and  artistic  styles.  This  is  the  case 
here  as  well,  with  numerous  Italian  pieces  commemorating  a 
wide  variety  of  themes  and  ideas,  but  with  a focus  per- 
haps on  the  Italian  aristocratic  houses,  including  the 
House  of  Savoy.  Lot  725,  a very  well  rendered  plaquette 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  is  an  excellent  example. 

There,  that’s  the  basic  information  on  this  one  auc- 
tion and  catalogue.  Certainly,  it’s  not  as  once-in-a-life- 
time  as  the  Bowers  and  Merena  catalogues  and  introduc- 
tory volume  from  the  Norweb  Collection,  sold  in  the  late 
1980s.  But  there  is  enough  information  on  Papal 
medals,  not  to  mention  the  fascist  and  other  medals,  that 
this  catalogue  will  be  a valued  addition  to  the  libraiy'  of 
any  TAMS  member  who  can  manage  to  land  a copy. 

References: 

Asta  XXXVI  e 17E,  11  e 12  luglio  2012.  The  catalogue. 
http://v'V'w.artemideaste.com/en/  Artemide  Aste  O 
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Medals  We  Melt 

By  Pete  Smith 


A CUSTOMER  W:\LKS  I?TTD  OUR  STORE  CARRYING  A 
finely  crafted  wooden  box  with  plush  velvet  lining.  Inside  are 
fifty’  gleaming  Sterling  silver  medals  with  proof  surfaces.  They 
represent  some  series  of  important  events  in  American  history. 
We  comment  on  the  fine  set  of  medals  and  ask  how  it  was 
acquired.  Following  some  mathematical  computations,  we  make 
an  offer  that  provides  the  owner  with  a handsome  profit  for  the 
set.  The  customer  accepts  our  check  and  exits  the  store. 

Shortly  after  they  leave,  we  throw  the  medals  into  our  tub  of 
silver  scrap  and  throw  the  wooden  box  into  the  trash.  We  have 
no  market  to  resell  the  set  to  a collector. 

I suspect  this  same  scenario  is  played  out  in  hundreds  of 
coin  shops  around  the  country.  With  an  initial  mintage  of  a 
thousand  sets  or  better,  more  sets  are  being  offered  into  the  sec- 
ondary market  than  the  number  of  customers  willing  to  buy. 

The  largest  producer  of  this  type  of  product  was  the 
Franklin  Alint  although  there  were  other  sets  produced.  I have 
seen  silver  medals  in  our  melt  tub  struck  by  Medallic  Art 
Company,  Northwest  Territorial  Mint  and  the  SilverTowne 
Mint. 

At  one  time  I thought  that  some  sets  could  be  sold  on  the 
secondary  market.  A couple  that  come  to  mind  are  Robert’s 
Birds  or  Rockwell’s  Spirit  of  Scouting.  In  the  past  year,  even 
those  have  gone  to  our  smelter. 

My  local  coin  club  produced  some  silver  medals  ten  years 
ago.  Fach  year  we  brought  these  out  again  for  sale  at  our  annual 
coin  show.  Last  year  the  club  decided  that  we  had  probably  sold 
all  the  medals  we  were  likely  to  sell.  The  remaining  stock  was 
sold  to  a local  silver  buyer  and  the  club  made  a profit  over  their 
initial  cost. 

The  Token  and  Medal  Society  (TAMS)  has  also  sold 
remainders  for  scrap.  The  remaining  supplies  of  Assemblage 
medals  were  sold  off  shortly  before  the  2011  Central  States 
show.  The  club  was  fortunate  to  sell  these  at  about  the  peak  of 
the  silver  market  in  201 1. 

Thus  the  current  high  price  for  silver  is  causing  silver 
medals  to  be  melted  and  removed  forever  from  the  resale  market. 
I believe  this  also  occurred  during  1979-80  with  a previous 
short-term  boom  in  silver  prices. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  no  secondary  market  for 
private  mint  medals,  but  I will  reveal  a secret  about  our  business. 
My  employer  provides  a service  in  arranging  the  orderly  transfer 
of  numismatic  material  from  one  generation  of  collector  to  the 
next.  lie  is  also  in  the  business  to  make  a profit.  If  given  the 
choice  between  an  immediate  short-term  profit  or  a speculative 
long-term  profit,  he  will  usually  choose  the  short-term  gain. 

Jhere  may  lie  collectors  willing  to  buy  private  mint  medals 
for  a price  greater  than  their  melt  value.  We  have  access  to  web 
resources  that  allow  us  to  offer  our  stock  through  hundreds  of 
dealers.  If  we  can’t  connect  with  a buyer,  we  sell  medals  for  melt. 

My  enijiloyer  has  a guy  on  staff  with  some  understanding  of 
the  token  and  medal  market  and  some  knowledge  of  the  collec- 
tors interested  in  buying  metlals.  We  have  sold  medals  to  collec- 
tors and  expect  to  continue  to  do  this.  I lowever,  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  silver  medals  that  come  in  through  our  door  leave  on 
their  way  to  our  smelter. 

I have  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  stuff  before  it  is  melted 
and  1 have  been  able  to  Iniy  a few  items  for  my  collection  at  their 
melt  value.  Uecently  I |nilled  a eou|)Ie  of  single  medals  out  ol 


large  sets.  This  is  a benefit  not  available  to  most  collectors. 

In  the  past  five  years,  I have  not  seen  a nineteenth  century 
silver  medal  come  through  our  front  door  so  none  have  been 
melted.  I have  seen  a couple  of  National  Commemorative 
Medals  produced  by  The  United  States  Mint.  Those  were  sold  to 
collectors. 

I recently  did  a search  on  eBay  looking  for  “Franklin  Mint 
silver  medal”  in  the  exonumia  classification.  I found  450  offer- 
ings with  the  “buy  it  now”  option.  Of  these,  252  were  from  a 
single  seller.  I have  no  way  of  knowing  if  this  stuff  is  actually 
selling. 

Many  companies  market  one-ounce  silver  round  medals, 
commonly  known  in  the  market  as  “one-ounce  rounds.”  These 
are  a silver  commodity  traded  at  a value  based  on  the  spot  price 
of  silver.  SilverTowne  is  an  example  of  a company  that  produces 
both  generic  one-ounce  rounds  and  pieces  with  a more  numis- 
matic theme.  If  these  pieces  are  marked  with  their  silver  content, 
we  can  sell  them  as  a silver  commodity.  Pieces  with  the  exact 
same  size  and  composition,  but  without  the  weight  marking, 
cannot  be  sold  as  a commodity,  and  are  melted. 

Another  similar  product  includes  silver  art  bars.  We  buy 
and  sell  standard  one  ounce  bars  as  a commodity  trading  near 
the  spot  price  of  silver.  We  pay  no  attention  to  the  topic  or  the 
artwork  as  long  as  these  are  marked  as  one  ounce  of  .999  fine  sil- 
ver. 

We  also  see  bars  in  non-standard  sizes  such  as  500  or  1000 
grain  bars.  These  get  melted. 

A search  for  silver  art  bars  on  eBay  may  produce  a thousand 
listings.  Most  of  these  include  tire  word  “clad”  which  means  they 
are  not  silver  art  bars.  We  do  not  buy  clad  bars. 

I know  there  are  dealers  offering  to  sell  .999  silver  art  bars.  I 
don’t  know  if  their  inventory  is  actually  moving.  We  don’t  see 
any  special  market  for  these  beyond  their  bullion  value. 

So  far  I have  been  discussing  silver  medals.  Although  this 
occurs  less  frequently,  we  also  melt  gold  medals.  I have  seen 
Mexican  gold  medals  the  same  size  as  their  50  Peso  pieces.  We 
took  some  to  a coin  show  in  an  attempt  to  find  a buyer.  Mhen 
they  did  not  sell,  they  were  melted. 

Some  time  in  the  past  year  we  bought  a 14K  gold  medal 
issued  by  a medical  association  as  their  annual  award  to  a doctor. 
With  an  inscribed  name,  it  was  unique.  The  medal  had  around 
four  ounces  of  gold  and  melt  value  over  $6,000.  We  displayed  it 
in  our  case  at  the  2012  Central  States  show.  People  thought  it 
was  interesting  but  no  one  offered  to  buy  it.  After  the  show  it 
was  destroyed  and  melted. 

Somewhere  there  may  be  a collector  willing  to  ]tay  more 
than  the  melt  value  for  that  medal.  If  we  don’t  know  about  tbem, 
and  they  don’t  know  that  we  have  the  medal,  diere  is  no  way  to 
complete  a transaction.  In  the  current  market,  with  generally 
downward  gold  values,  we  needed  to  recover  our  investment  so 
the  medal  got  melted. 

We  occasionally  are  offered  foreign  gold  medals.  ^Ve  buy 
these  if  we  can  determine  the  gold  content.  When  we  can’t  read 
tbe  inscriptions  and  can’t  find  them  listeil  in  any  reference,  they 
get  melted. 

An  exceiition  is  medals  from  China,  'lhat  market  is  strong 
and  there  are  dealers  willing  to  buy  at  prices  above  melt  value, 
often  well  above  melt  value. 

Occasionally  wc  buy  tbe  American  Arts  gold  medals,  known 
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in  tlu.'  husiness  as  " Postal  (itld.”  I'ivc  years  agt)  these  eoiilil  he 
soUl  above  their  melt  value.  Today  the  priee  is  based  on  current 
spot  price. 

1 ilon't  recall  seeing  an  .American  or  British  historical  medal 
in  our  shop  in  the  past  live  years.  This  is  something  we  wouhl 
not  melt  and  would  attempt  to  thul  a buyer.  1 have  heard  frotn 
representatives  ot  auction  companies  who  complain  that  gold 
tnedals  do  not  bring  prices  much  over  their  melt  value.  Although 
there  may  be  a premium  above  melt  price,  it  is  olten  not  much. 


This  is  not  a new  phenomenon,  (iold  and  silver  medals  have 
been  melted  in  the  past  whenever  bullion  prices  rose  or  medals 
tell  out  of  favor.  In  the  current  market,  we  are  offered  more  sil- 
ver anil  gold  medals  than  we  can  sell,  so  we  melt.  Perhaps  some 
day  in  the  future,  collectors  will  lament  the  loss  of  this  ]iroduct 
and  lack  ot  opportunit}'  to  acquire  pieces  for  a collection.  It  is 
also  possible  that  collector  interest  will  disappear  as  the  |)roduct 
di. sap  pears. 

<E] 


Vecturist,  longtime  TAMS  stalwart  John  M.  Coffee  jr.  dies 


LON'Crn.ME  T.AAIS  MEMBER  .AND  CATALOGER  OE 
transportation  tokens,  John  Main  Coffee  Jr.,  of  Brookline, 
ALA,  died  May  8th,  2012,  in  Brookline  at  age  8.E  He  was  a 
Unitarian  Minister,  and  longtime  Professor  of  History  at 
Emerson  College. 

Rev.  Coffee  joined  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  in  1960, 
becoming  member  #1 1 .S.  .At  his  death,  his  was  the  fourth  lowest 
regtdar  member  number  in  TAMS.  Eor  many  years  he  was  edi- 
tor of  The  Fare  Bo.\\  a publication  of  the  American  A^ecturist 
.Association. 

Mr.  Coffee  was  born  November  20, 

1928,  in  Tacoma,  \AA,  to  John  Main 
Coffee,  a U.  S.  Congressman  from 
Washington  state,  and  Lillian  (Slye)  Coffee. 

He  attended  public  schools  in  Tacoma  and 
Washington,  DC,  and  graduated  from  the 
Eishbume  AElitary  School  in  W'^aynesboro, 

A:A,  in  1947.  He  earned  a bachelor's  degree 
from  A^ale  LTniversity  in  1951,  and  two  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  Divinity  and  Theology  from 
Han’ard  Divinity  School  in  1954  and  1956. 

While  at  Harv'ard,  John  was  editor  of 
The  Sn'ibe,  the  Divinity  School  student 
publication.  He  was  ordained  into  the 
Unitarian  ministry  in  1954  and  was  installed  as  minister  at  the 
Eirst  Church  in  Roxbury,  ATA.  Eor  20  years  at  Eirst  Church, 
John  was  v^ery  involved  in  the  Church's  youth  group,  "The 
Putnam  Guild,"  making  lifelong  friends  with  many  in  the  group 
as  well  as  others  throughout  New  England  who  were  members  of 
the  Liberal  Religious  Youth  (LRY)  movement.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Boston  xMinisters  Association. 

In  1966,  John's  teaching  career  began  almost  by  chance. 
The  dean  of  Etnerson  College,  Richard  Pearce,  was  a deacon  at 
Eirst  Church,  and  invited  John  to  teach  history  part-time.  In 
1970,  he  became  a full-time  faculty  member  and  taught  a variety 
of  courses,  among  them  “Whstern  Civilization,”  “TTistory  of 
England,”  “The  Whrld  Since  1914,”  “U.S.  Constitutional 
History,”  and  “History  of  the  Bible.” 

He  vv'as  recalled  fondly  by  colleagues  as  “one  of  the  most 


beloved  teachers  at  Emerson.”  Rev.  Cioffee  was  a rare  two-time 
recipient  of  the  College's  Cold  Key  for  outstanding  teaching 
(1987  and  1993).  He  was  also  the  co-author  (with  Richard  L. 
Whntw'orth)  of  A Centmy  of  Eloquence:  The  Histoiy  of  Emerson 
College,  1880-  1980,  published  in  1982.  After  39  years  of  teach- 
ing at  Emerson,  John  retired  at  age  76,  receiving  the  title  of 
Professor  Emeritus  in  2005. 

At  age  11,  John  began  collecting  coins,  an  activity  that  led 
to  token  collecting.  He  became  one  of  the  founding  members  of 
the  American  Vecturist  Association  (AAA),  a national  society  of 
transportation  token  collectors  in  the  United 
States.  Organized  in  1948,  the  AAA  began  with  33 
charter  members  consisting  mostly  of  bus  drivers 
and  a few'  numismatists  and  college  students;  since 
then,  its  membership  has  grown  into  the  hun- 
dreds. Erom  1949  to  April  2012,  he  was  Editor  of 
approximately  775  issues  of  the  .AAA's  monthly 
newsletter.  The  Fare  Box.  Coffee  is  also  co-editor 
(with  Harold  V.  Eord)  of  The  Atwood -Coffee 
Catalogue  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
Tratisportation  Tokens,  now  in  its  6th  edition 
(2007)  that  describes  in  detail,  and  gives  the 
approximate  market  value  of  evety  known  trans- 
portation token  issued  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
John's  other  exonumia  publications  included  Automobile 
Washing  Tokens  (also  co-authored  with  Harold  V.  Eord,  1986), 
and  Land  Company  and  Real  Estate  Tokens  (1991),  as  well  as 
many  articles. 

Until  his  death,  Rev.  Coffee  w'as  reputed  to  own  the  largest 
collection  of  transportation  tokens  in  the  world.  "The  thing 
about  tokens,"  he  once  told  Newsday,  "is  that  they  giv'e  you  a 
wonderful  sense  of  this  country.  A quarter  is  a quarter,  no  matter 
where  you  are,  but  a token  from  Ashland  or  ATount  Ahmon  has  a 
character  all  its  own.  It  is  a piece  of  historj'  and  a part  of 
American  character." 

A diehard  trav'eler  averse  to  fljang,  John  drove  or  rode  trains 
across  the  U.S.  every  summer  for  decades.  He  loved  to  explore 
small  towns  w'here  he  could  collect  and  research  old  and  new 
tokens.  Rev.  Coffee  never  married,  but  is  survived  by  friends. <3 
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From  the  President 

By  John  D.  Mutch 

I am  honored  to  serve  as  the  President  of  the  Token  and  Medal  Society.  Thanks  to  Peter  Irion  for  guiding  the 
organization  over  some  very  rough  spots  back  at  the  start  of  his  tenn.  With  Fred  Reed  as  TAMS  Journal  Editor,  we  now 
have  an  on-time,  high-quality  publication  featuring  great  columns  and  articles  by  some  very  devoted  members.  And 
Fred  has  worked  hard  with  advertisers  to  present  their  messages  in  very  attractive  and  attention-getting  forms.  These 
advertisers  help  TAMS  pay  the  bills,  so  I’d  encourage  you  to  examine  them  closely  and  take  advantage  of  what  is 

offered. 

Thanks,  too,  to  Treasurer  Mark  lighterman  for  his  yeoman’s  service  keeping  the 
organization’s  finances  on  track.  We  are  by  no  means  a rich  organization,  and  can  use  the 
help  of  each  and  every  member  to  keep  us  fiscally  sound.  How?  By  recruiting  new  members, 
by  encouraging  fellow  members  to  retain  their  memberships,  or  by  making  monetary  contri- 
butions to  the  organization.  Remember  that  TAMS  is  an  educational,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, and  that  donations  may  have  tax  benefits  for  you.  In  a less  direct  way,  members  can 
contribute  to  the  value  of  TAMS  by  researching  their  favorite  medals  or  tokens  and  writing 
Jo  wnal  articles  about  them. 

Without  the  organizational  skills  of  Secretary  Kathy  Freeland,  Webmaster  Bill 
Hyder’s  ability  with  the  Internet,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  members  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  Legal  Counsel,  it 
would  be  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  operate  TAMS.  I appreciate  these  folks’  contributions  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  of  them. 

To  introduce  myself,  I am  a native  of  Idaho,  and  have  resided  here  my  entire  life,  except  for  a three-year  period 
in  Texas  after  college,  like  many  others  in  this  organization,  I started  collecting  coins  while  in  junior  high  school.  My 
collecting  interests  took  an  abrupt  change  in  1962  when  a fellow  member  of  our  high  school  coin  club  showed  me  some 
trade  tokens  from  our  local  area.  I have  been  interested  in  collecting  and  researching  the  histories  of  Idaho  trade  tokens 
ever  since.  I received  a degree  in  Electrical  Engineering  from  the  University  of  Idaho,  and,  after  moving  back  to  my 
hometown,  spent  a 39-year  career  working  for  the  area  Bell  telephone  company.  My  wife  and  I have  two  grown  daugh- 
ters. 


My  introduction  to  TAMS  was  via  Frank  Schell,  who  authored  the  Idaho  Merchants  Tokens  books,  and  I 
joined  in  1972.  In  1989,  upon  the  retirement  of  Maverick  Editor  Lewis  Ferguson,  I assumed  that  position. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  with  conunents  or  suggestions  to  improve  TAMS.  Snail  mail  - my  address  is  on 
the  title  page  of  Journal  - or  e-mail  tokens@idahovandals.com  works  best.  Let  me  explain  my  e-mail  addresses.  I 
have  several  addresses,  but  like  to  publish  that  one  because  it  “should  be”  relatively  permanent.  Or  at  least  as  penna- 
nent  as  my  alma  mater.  It  is  a “forwarding  address”;  messages  sent  there  are  translated  and  forwarded  to  whatever 
address  my  Internet  service  provider  sells  me.  Curently  I use  j_mutch@msn.com  so  that  is  the  address  you  will  see  on  e- 
mails  from  me.  Or,  I also  use  tokens@gmail.com  for  a lot  of  my  correspondence,  so  you  might  see  tliat  as  a return 
address.  Ihere  is  no  need  to  send  e-mails  to  more  than  one  of  these  addresses. 

'fliis  is  being  written  nearly  a month  in  advance  of  the  Philadelphia  TAMS  Assemblage.  Expect  reports  of  the 
goings-(jn  at  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  the  TAMS  Symposium,  and  the  TAMS  Banquet  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Journal.  I can  say  that  I will  be  pleased  to  accept  for  TAMS  a 50-year  membership  award  from  the  American 
Numismatic  As,sociation.  (Xir  group  can  be  proud  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  numismatic  community  and  can  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  contributions  to  the  field  of  numismatics. 

Happy  Collecting,  John  Mutch  <H1 

Spread  the  fun  around.  Sign  up  a new  TAMS  member  today. 
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TAMS  Publications 

Membership  has  privileges.  Your  source  for  information  you  need! 

West  Virginia  Merchant  Tokens  by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  hefty  500+  page  book  focuses  on  merchant  trade  tokens  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  1960s.  (Note:  $5  shipping  for  this  book  only) 

Retail  Price:  $55.00  Member  Price:  $44.00 

Arkansas  Trade  Tokens  by  Tom  H.  Robinson 

All  known  Arkansas  tokens,  900  photos.  High-quality,  cloth  binding,  260  pages 

Retail  Price:  $32.50  Member  Price:  $26.00 


Bryan  Money  by  Fred  Schornstein 

Totally  revised  edition  of  Farran  Zerbe’s  famous  1926  work!  All  varieties  pictured  in  full  color,  with 
hundreds  of  new  listings,  rarity  scale,  full-size  text  and  dozens  of  period  cartoons.  Hardbound,  dust 
jacket.  Retail  Price:  $29.95  Member  Price:  $24.00 

NEW  NEW  NEW  Bryan  Money  Supplement  and  Price  Guide  2012  by  Fred  Schornstein 
Dozens  of  new  items  described,  pictured,  and  all  items  in  this  and  the  author’s  standard  text  priced. 

Retail  price:  $10.00  Member  Price:  $8.00 


California  Tokens  by  Charles  V.  Kappen 

TAMS’  all-time  best  seller!  1994  reprint,  revised  index,  illustrated.  High-quality,  cloth  binding,  754 
pages. 

Retail  Price:  $45.00  Member  Price:  $36.00 

Louisiana  Trade  Tokens  by  Louis  Crawford  and  Glyn  Farber 

Second  edition,  revised  listings,  new  rarities,  many  new  photos!  Hardbound,  large  format,  560 
pages. 

Retail  Price:  $44.95  Member  Price:  $36.00 

The  Medals  of  Franklin  by  Phil  W.  Greenslet 

Hundreds  of  popular  and  obscure  Franklin  issues.  Highest-quality  cloth  binding,  large  format,  232 
pages. 

Retail  Price:  $39.95  Member  Price:  $32.00 

South  Carolina  Tokens  by  Tony  Chibbaro 

Highly  acclaimed,  with  1 ,300+  photos.  Highest-quality  cloth  binding,  recycled  paper,  262  pages. 

Retail  Price:  $49.95  Member  Price:  $39.95 

Special,  numbered,  autographed  edition:  $75.00 

The  Tokens,  Checks,  Metallic  Tickets,  Passes  and  Tallies  of  the 
British  Caribbean  & Bermuda  by  Bob  Lyall 

Award  winning!  Historical  information,  index,  bibliography,  450  photos.  High-quality  cloth  binding, 
enameled  paper,  210  pages. 

Retail  Price:  $35.00  Member  Price:  $28.00 

Special,  numbered,  autographed  edition:  $75.00 

Add  $3.00  per  book  for  postage  and  shipping.  Make  checks  payable  to: 

Token  and  Medal  Society 

c/o  Mark  Lighterman 

P.O.  Box  471518,  Lake  Monroe,  FL  32747 
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by  W&yne  K Homren 

New  Book:  The  Medal-of-the-Month  Qub 

While  my  computer  was  out  of  commission  recently  a great 
new  book  arrived  at  my  doorstep.  Harry  Waterson  has  pulled 
together  a lot  of  great  information  in  The  Medal-Of-The-Month 
Club  - Created  by  Felicity  Biiranelli. 

This  is  a Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  medals  and  emblems  com- 

missioned  by  Felicity  Buranelli  from 

1939  to  1972.  During  that  time  she 
issued  10  medals  and  2 emblems 
under  the  umbrella  title  THE 
MED.^L-OF-THE-MONTIH  CLUB. 
This  catalogue  tells  the  story  of  Miss 
Buranelli  and  the  stories  of  the 
medals  she  issued. 

Miss  Buranelli  did  not  have 
exclusive  use  of  her  title.  At  one  time 
the  Lincoln  Mint  had  THE  MEDAL 
OF  THE  MONTH  SOCIETY  which 
F actually  issued  a medal  a month. 

There  was  also  a medal  dealer  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  who  had  a MEDAL  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB.  He 
sold  commemoratives,  medals  and  tokens  of  his  choice  under  the 
Medal-Of-The-Month  name.  There  were  others  who  also  used  the 
term  so  confusion  abounds. 

This  particular  club  was  the  creation  of  Felicity  Buranelli 
(1893-1979).  She  began  work  on  it  in  the  1930s  and  it  was  to  occu- 
py her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  intention  was  to  create  a series  of 
medals  that  would  inspire  the  youth  of  America.  She  wanted  medals 
that  would  depict  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women  who  have  made 
and  are  still  making  the  history  of  America  and  preserving 
Democracy. 

Her  first  series  of  medals  commemorated 
the  lives  of  the  pioneers  of  aviation.  She 
intended  to  then  go  on  to  additional  series 
honoring  heroes  from  other  fields  of  endeavor 
in  America.  She  never  got  past  aviation.  She 
began  to  i.ssue  her  Aviation  .Series  in  1941  with 
a run  of  four  medals.  The  attempt  at  a monthly 
i.ssue  quickly  faltered,  and  she  continued  to 
issue  medals  on  a very  intermittent  basis  until 
1962  when  she  released  her  eighth  medal  hon- 
oring John  Clenn.  Then  she  disbanded  her 
club.  Liter  she  issued  tw'o  more  medals  that 
served  as  memorials;  one  in  honor  of  her 
brother  who  was  an  innovative  aircraft  design- 
er and  one  for  a Jesuit  jiriest  who  had  had  a 
large  impact  on  her  life.  The  entire  ten-medal 
run  s|vanned  31  years  from  1941  to  1972. 

Buranelli  described  her  aviation  heroes  as 
all  having  exhibited  Oniragc,  Vision  and  untir- 
ing Work.  'Ihese  three  words  were  her  inspira- 
tional mantra  lor  the  youth  ot  America.  She 
used  C()URA(;T;  vision  and  WORK  as  the 
legend  on  the  emblems  she  had  tlesigned  for 


the  boys  and  girls  of  her  club  to  wear.  Eiese  two  emblems  are  also 
included  in  this  Catalogue  Raisomie. 

Tlie  Medal-Of-The-Month  Club  was  Felicity  Buranelli.  She 
chose  the  subjects.  She  picked  the  artists  and  gave  them  their  direc- 
tion. She  wrote  the  copy  for  the  reverses  of  the  medals.  She  super- 
vised the  production  of  the  medals,  and  she  was  in  charge  of  adver- 
tising and  promotion.  She  held  all  the  copyrights  but  one.  She 
raised  the  money,  and  she  was  her  only  distributor.  She  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  drat  she  did  this  all  herself,  and  had  not  allowed 
crass  cornmercialism  to  enter  into  any  phase  of  her  program.  The 
process  was  very  slow  and  painstaking,  but  the  medals  she  produced 
were  remarkable.  Not  so  her  success  as  a business  woman  and  entre- 
preneur. She  was  still  selling  these  medals  out  of  her  Manhattan 
apartment  as  late  as  1976. 

This  soft-cover  monograph  is  82  pages  long.  It  is  in  813x11- 
inch  format  with  22  pages  of  color.  The  catalogue  will  answer  the 
question;  what  took  her  so  long? 

Publication  of  Harry's  monograph  was  made  possible  through 
a grant  from  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  (CSNS),  and  is 
available  for  sale  at  $30  though  Dick  Johnson’s  firm  Signamre  Art 
Medals,  do  Dick  Johnson,  139  Thompson  Drive,  Torrington,  CT 
06789  or  contact  him  at  dick.johnson@snet.net. 

Dick  Johnson  submitted  this  review  of 
French  Medallic  Art:  1 870-1940  by  Mcholas  Maier 

For  nearly  forty  years  I had  wondered  about  a vague  series  of 
French  art  medals  that  had  preceded  the  Circle  of  Friends  of  the 
Medallion  series  (1909-15)  in  America.  I had  read  brief  notices  in 
early  20th  century  issues  of  The  Numismatist  when  a new  medal  in 
the  French  series  was  issued.  But  in  my  mind  I could  not  put  the 
entire  series  into  focus. 

For  the  decade  I was  a medal  dealer,  in  the  1970s  and  ’80s,  I 
even  sold  some  of  the  medals  in  drat  series  unaware  they  were  part 
of  a magnificent  group  that  showcased  the  best  medallic  art  of  the 
French  practitioners  of  tltis  glyptic  art.  My  shortcoming. 

Now  we  have  a German  numismatic  scholar,  Nicolas  Maier, 
who  has  brought  that  French  art  medal  series  into  focus.  He  has 
documented  every  issue  of  tliis  series,  the  events  that  led  up  to  its 

creation,  revealed  the  details  of  its 
birth,  and  the  casualness  of  the 
issues  in  its  declining  years.  Not 
only  does  he  illustrate  every  art 
medal  in  the  series,  he  illustrates 
every  one  of  tlreir  creators  as  well. 

Also  — to  give  perhaps  a 
sense  of  the  beaux  arts  climate  in 
which  these  medals  were  issued  — 
he  disaisses  73  French  medallists 
and  their  meilallic  creations  to 
provide  the  influence  this  series 
had  on  other  medalists  of  the 
period. 

The  Societe  des  Amis  de  la 
Medaille  francaise  (the  Society  ot 
French  Medallic  .Vt)  which  the 
author  refers  to  as  SAME 
throughout  the  book,  was  formed 
by  art  critic  Roger  Marx  the  last 
year  of  the  19th  centuty,  1899.  In 
a touch  of  French  irony  this  is  the 
same  year  that  Victor  Janvier  was 
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irramal  the  patent  tor  his  reiliieing  maehine,  liis  pantograph  that 
was  to  have  such  an  intluence  on  the  Freneh  development  ot  this  art. 

I'or  now  - after  centuries  of  teilious  hand  engraving  dies  in 
e.xaet  size  - an  artist  eouki  model  in  clay,  or  wax,  to  create  an  over- 
size pattern  of  his  intendeii  medal.  Knowing  ftdl  well,  his  images 
would  he  reduced  with  great  fulelitv-  on  Janvier's  magic-like  panto- 
gTaph  to  cut  a die  that  could  stamp  his  intentled  images  in  perma- 
nent hronze  or  other  metal  in  the  required  size  for  any  number  ot 
desired  specimens.  Tkiis  was  a far  superior  method  of  medal  making 
than  the  casting  of  large  medals  one  at  a time  by  foundr)'  casing 
Tuethods  previously  employed  tor  such  medallic  items. 

The  plan  of  S.WIF  was  to  issue  five  new  medals  a year,  this  was 
accomplished  for  the  first  decade,  from  1899  to  1909  (save  the  first 

year  and  1908 
when  only  four 
each  were 
issued).  \\Tth 
this  require- 
ment there  was 
no  attempt  to 
have  each  new 
medal  by  a dif- 
ferent artist.  It 
appears  whoev- 
er came  up 
w'ith  a suitable 
model,  theme 
and  satisfacto- 
ry execution 
got  the  com- 
mission from 
Marx. 

Design, 
content,  style, 
lettering  was 
all  the  choice 

of  the  artist  for  each  of  the  63  medals  in  the  series.  Let  the  artist  be 
inspired,  let  his  creative  juices  flow.  'Fills  is  great  medallic  art. 
Themes  of  nature,  children,  animals  abound  in  the  series.  Universal 
appeal  to  any  \dewer! 

The  author  credits  David  d’Anders  (1788-1856)  for  his  por- 
trait reliefs,  beginning  in  1825,  as  a forerunner  of  French  medallic 
art.  Likewise  he  names  FFerbert  Ponsdearme  (1827-1903),  consid- 
ered the  Father  of  the  AFodem  Art  iMedal  with  his  1863  medal  for 
the  Academy  of  Inspiration  for  Beaux-I^etters  bearing  the  portrait  of 
Joseph  Nadet.  Tliese  artists  inspired  Roger  Marx  to  create  a series  to 
promote  French  medallic  art. 

ITis  idea  w'as  copied  by  a similar  series  in  the  Netherlands,  and, 
in  .America  (with  the  12-medal  Circle  of  Friends  series).  Perhaps  it 
could  be  considered  the  concept  for  the  later  American  series  of  the 
Society  of  Medalists  as  well  (with  only  two  medals  a year,  each 
named  for  their  issue  number,  and  each  intended  to  be  by  a differ- 
ent .American  artists)..  All  these  series  gave  the  artist  free  reign  in 
designing  and  modeling  a theme  of  his  choice.  TFiis  in  contrast  to  a 
commercial  commission  to  honor  an  anniversary  or  some  celebrato- 
ry extent  with  a design  thrust  upon  the  artist. 

The  illustrations  alone  are  worth  the  cost  of  the  book,  with  73 
single-sided  medals  and  275  two-sided  medals  pictured.  Also  includ- 
ed are  images  from  the  Paris  .Alint  at  the  turn  of  the  century  where 
most  of  these  medals  w'ere  struck  on  die  equipment  illustrated. 

Don't  overlook  the  chart,  page  62-63,  which  lists  all  SA.VEF 
medals.  Wished  I had  had  that  list  forty  years  ago. 

The  text  is  in  English,  French  and  German.  Recommended.  It 
is  also  available  from  Signature  Art  Medals,  c/o  Dick  Johnson,  139 


Tliomiison  Drive,  T'orrington,  GT  06789  or  contact  him  at 
dick.johnson@snet.net. 

Article  liiteiview's  Holx)  Nickel  Q)llection  Buyer 

TTie  following  article  is  excerpted  from  the  .Vlarin  (CA) 
hid  cp  cud  cm  Jo  unuil. 

In  2003,  Gmdace  DetMarco  Kiigin  of  Tiburon,  CA  wits  walking 
through  a coin  show  w'hen  she  saw  a nickel  carved  with  the  image  of 
a golf  caddy  w'earing  a long,  cutaway  coat. 

It  turned  out  the  coin  was  an  original  buffalo  nickel  that  had 
been  re-configured  at  the  hand  of  a Depression-era  hobo.  TFe  coin, 
Kiigin  learned,  was  part  of  a tradition  of  so-called  “hobo  nickels,” 
which  jobless  men  can’ed  in  exchange  for  a meal  or  a place  to  sleep 
as  they  roamed  the  country'  in  search  of  work. 

“A  lot  of  them  were  very'  well  educated  but  just  couldn't  work 
during  the  Depression  era,”  said  Kagin,  a retired  manager  for  Visa 
Inc.  who  is  married  to  w'ell-know'ii  Tiburon  coin  dealer  Don  Kagin. 

She  was  instantly  hooked,  and  over  the  past  decade  she  has  col- 
lected hundreds  of  the  nickels.  Recently  she  paid  $1 70,000  for  a col- 
lection of  2 18  coins  at  the  recent  ANA  show'  in  Denver,  CO,  nearly 
doubling  her  collection  to  more  than  500  hobo  nickels  and  grab- 
bing die  attention  of  enthusiasts. 

“Now  she  has  the  number  one  hobo  nickel  collection  in  the 
world,”  said  FF.  Robert  Campbell,  a Salt  Fiike  Qty,  UT  coin  dealer 
who  brokered  the  sale. 

Kagin's  collection  now'  includes  w'ork  by  some  30  different 
artists,  including  two  of  the  only  carvers  knowm  by  name  — George 
W^ashington  "Bo"  FFughes  and  his  mentor,  Bertram  "Bert" 
Wiegand.  The  two  men  are  considered  the  masters  of  the  craft,  and  a 
carving  by  Wbigand  recently  sold  for  Sl2,500,  a record  price  for  a 
single  bobo  nickel,  according  to  the  tabloid  Coin  World.  <3 
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MAVF.RTCKS 

by  John  D. Mutch 

One  category  of  trade  tokens  that  is  especially  difficult  to 
research  is  dairy  tokens.  Many  dairy  tokens  are  mavericks  and 
that  poses  the  additional  problem  of  not  knowing  the  locality. 

Especially  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  residents  relied 
on  home  delivery  for  their  milk  - not  everyone  wanted  or  had 
room  for  their  own  cow  - and  the  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
areas  counted  on  selling  their  surplus  milk  to  earn  some  hard 

cash.  Before  home  refrigeration 
was  cormnon,  milk  was  usually  pur- 
chased in  small  quantities  to  pre- 
vent loss  from  spoilage.  Thus,  the 
pint  and  quart  denominations  on 
tokens.  Delivery  was  to  the 
doorstep  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  so  the  product  could  be 
kept  cool. 

I can  remember  that  until  I 
went  into  the  second  grade,  my  par- 
ents owned  Veronica,  a Jersey  cow 
that  gave  a lot  more  milk  than  we 
could  use.  My  father  was  Watermaster  on  an  irrigation  project, 
and  his  assistant  lived  in  a house  nearby.  The  assistant’s  family 
purchased  milk  from  us,  which  took  care  of  most  of  the  surplus, 
but  there  was  often  still  more  than  needed.  My  mother  made 
cottage  cheese  with  the  rest,  and  sold  that  to  a few  customers, 
even  delivering  it  to  them.  Ours  was  a tiny,  “one  cow”  opera- 
tion, but  I can  envision  the  many  token-using  dairies  that 
milked  several  (or  more)  cows  and  kept  a list  of  customers  sup- 
plied. The  tokens  were  used  to  simplify  their  cash  flow  - tokens 
were  purchased  in  advance  and  it  was  the  customers’  job  to  keep 
track  of  the  tokens  and  put  out  enough  tokens  and  empty  bottles 
for  the  next  day’s  delivery.  Plus,  using  tokens  rather  than  cash 
discouraged  early-rising  neighborhood  kids  from  pilfering  bot- 
tles on  doorsteps  for  their  candy  money. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  these  dairy  tokens  are  diffl- 
ailt  to  research.  Most  of  the  smaller  dairies  were  not  shown  in 
city  directories  as  such.  Usually  directory  listings  were  for  town 
residents  and  the  dairies  were  in  rural  locations,  perhaps  listed  in 
a “landowner”  section,  but  often  not  at  all.  If  there  was  a listing, 
it  would  usually  just  show  the  proprietor  as  a farmer,  and  not  a 
dairy. 

Small  dairy  operations  were  usually  not  in  the  Dun  & 
Bradstreet-type  directories  either.  This  was  because  they  were 
not  in  a town  and  generally  were  not  within  the  scope  of  these 
directories,  i.e.  businesses  using  credit. 

Censuses  usually  show  the  occupation  of  dairy  operators  as 
farmers,  although  1 have  seen  a number  of  instances  where  enu- 
merators were  more  specific  and  indicated  “Farmer  - dairy”. 

Small  dairies  seldom  advertised  in  news|tapers  as  there  was 
Ilf)  need  beyond  “word  of  mouth.”  'fhey  also  did  not  belong  to 
associations,  the  publications  of  which  were  used  by  the  late  Mel 
Reiter  for  providing  background  information  on  larger  dairy 
businesses. 

Even  in  researching  self-identified  dairy  tokens,  it  is  still 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  dates  for  token  usage.  Even  though 
the  demand  for  milk  stayed  fairly  constant,  a given  farmer  may 
have  gone  into  the  dairy  husine.ss  if  he  had  children  available  to 


help  with  milking  and  delivery,  but  changed  his  direction  once 
his  “help”  grew  up  and  moved  out. 

This  sub-category  of  trade  tokens  presents  a lot  of  research 
challenges  and  I would  hope  that  someone  will  continue  build- 
ing on  the  work  done  by  Reiter  and  others  to  document  small 
dairies  and  their  tokens. 

Maverick  ATraiBunoNS 

222  & 10097 

Issuer:  MARLEYS  RECREATION  PARLOR,  Blencoe,  lA 
Attributed  by:  Luke  Johnson 
Reference  Henderson’s  lA  Book 

624 

Issuer.  JOEHOSCH,  Caledonia,  MN 
Attributed  by:  Luke  Johnson 

References:  McFerran  & Peterson's  MN  Mavericks,  1940 
Census  (Joseph  Hosch  - Bartender  - Beer  Tavern),  1940  Census 
(Tony  Hosch  - Manager  Proprietor  - Beer  Tavern),  Sep  1942  & 
Nov  1946  MN  D&B  Directory  (Tony  Hosch  - Tavern),  1920 
Census  (Joe  was  Tony  Hosch’s  son) 

1524 

Issuer  D.  B.  P.  & CO.,  Kansas  Qty,  MO 
Attributed  by:  Bruce  Smith 

References:  1889  Kansas  City,  MO  Qty  Directory  (Daniel  B. 
Probasco  - Saloon  - 502  Main),  1900  Kansas  City,  MO  City 
Directory  (Daniel  B.  Probasco  - Saloon  - 420  Main),  1905  MO 
Dun  Directory  (Estate  of  D.  B.  Probasco  - Saloon) 

2646  & 11346 

Issuer  JOE  ASTARITO  / EUROPE  GROCERY  / 32 5 BAY  ST. 
EAST,  Savannah,  GA 
Attributed  by:  Richard  Greever 

References:  1907  Savannah,  GA  City  Directory  (J.  Astarito  - 
Saloon  - 325  Bay  E),  1909  & 10  Savannah,  GA  Qty  Directories 
(J.  Astarito  - Green  Grocery  - 325  Bay  E),  1911  Savannah,  GA 
Qty  Directory  (Joseph  Astario  - Near  Beer  & Fruits  - 32 1-5  Bay 
E) 

4416 

Issuer  UDDY&  DALEY,  Lake  Park,  MN 
Attributed  by:  Louie  Stubler 

Reference:  1883  MN  Bradstreet  Directory  (Liddy  & Daley  - 
Saloon) 

5529 

Issuer  W.  E.  WILLIAMSON,  Petersburg,  VA 

Attributed  by:  Richard  Greever 

Reference:  Ingle  Shipping  Ledger  (Order  290 1 ) 

7140 

Issuer  IDLE  HOUR,  Burlington,  lA 
Attributed  by:  Dikejohnson 
Reference  Henderson’s  lA  Book 

7414 

Is.suer  BARNIiYS,  Burlington,  lA 
Attributed  by:  lAikeJohnson 
Rcfa'cnce  I lenderson’s  I A Book 
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7492 

Issuer.  .MRS.  1 lORTRNSK  \’.\\  BRUAFNK  Kist  Moline,  IL 
.Artributetl  by:  John  .Mutch 

Rd'erenees;  1927-.H  Fust  Moline,  11.  Qty  Directories  (ITorten.se 
(will  Cvriel)  MinBnuene  - Soft  Drinks  - 1508  1 2th  - home  ilo) 

10124 

Issuer  .MCDOMMJD  BROS.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA 
.\ttributed  by:  Lukejohnson 
Reference:  Henderson’s  lA  Book 

10440 

Issuer  F.  BEESON  & CO.,  Cedar  Rapids,  LA 
-Attributed  by:  Lukejohnson 
Reference;  Henderson’s  lA  Book 

10855 

Issuer  THE  CEiNTRAL  / 2 1 7 N.  MAIN,  Burlington,  lA 
-Attributed  by:  Lukejohnson 
Reference  Henderson’s  LA  Book 


Flikunas  - Owner  - Saloon) 

17442 

Issiter  RITTE'J^'S  / 61 1 S.  G/\Y  ST'.,  Knoxville,  TN 
Attributed  by:  John  Alutch 
Reference  Copeland’s  TIN  Book 

17795 

Issuer  KERNANS  HOTEL /N.  E COR.  15TH  & ITLBFJIT., 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Attributed  by:  John  Mutch 

References:  1915  Hotel  Red  Book  (Hotel  Kernan  - Margaret 
Kernan  - 15th  & Eilbert  sts.),  1917  Rand  McNalley  Philadelphia 
Guide  (N.  Kernan  - Hotel  - 15th  & Eilbert  Sts.) 

18424 

Issuer  CHAS.  CARDONI,  Springfield,  IL 
Attributed  by:  John  Mutch 

Reference  Jan  1928  ILDun  Direstory  (Chas.  Cardoni  - Bevs  & 
Billds),  1930  Census  (Charles  Cardoni  - Pro.  - Cigar  Store) 


11503 

Issuer  MEGA  D.AIRY,  Shanghai,  China 
-Attributed  by:  John  Riley' 

References:  1991  Shanghai  Coin  Club  publication  on  local 
issues,  19  Dec  2010  auction  at  www.hosane.com  of  scrip 
(“voucher”)  from  Ylega  Dairy  Co.,  235  Route  des  Soeurs 

13222 

Issuer  JACK  AND  SKINNY’S  TROPICAL  BARBECUE,  West 
Palm  Beach,  EL 

-Attributed  by:  Les  LeRoy  Smith 

Reference  29  Oct  1941  Beachco7?iber  newspaper  of  Palm  Beach 
Junior  College  ad  0ack  and  Skinny's  Tropical  Barbeque  - 1930 
North  Dixie  - West  Palm  Beach) 

13459 

Issuer  SELLING'S,  Boone,  lA 
-Attributed  by:  Lukejohnson 
References:  Henderson’s  lA  Book 

13775 

Issuer:  HOTEL  ROBBERS  / CLEVE,  Cleve,  North  Rhine- 
Mestphalia,  Germany 
-Attributed  by:  J ohn  Mutch 

Reference:  Menzel’s  Deutche  Notmunzen,  www.bendavpost- 
cards.com  (Picture  Postcard  of  Hotel  Robbers  in  Qeve) 

13819 

Issuer  HAZFT.  ARNING  & MILUNG  CO.,  Van  Horn,  TX 
Attributed  by:  Hank  Thoele,  Richard  Greever 
References:  Weed’s  1916  Alines  Handbook  (Hazel  Alining  & 
Alilling  Co.),  Dallas  Morning  News  9 Apr  1914  (The  Hazel 
Alining  & Alilling  Co.  is  putting  in  a $50,000  concentrating 
plant.  This  enlargement  of  the  old  mine,  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  copper  and  silver  producers  in  the  state,  will  cause  the 
regular  employment  of  from  250  to  300  men.).  The  mine  and 
plant  location  is  about  14  miles  north  and  west  of  Van  Horn. 

17178 

Issuer  J.  PUKUNAS,  Hartford,  CT 
•Attributed  by:  John  Mutch,  Manuel  Ayala 
References:  1899-1910  Hartford,  CT  City  Directories  (Justin 
Plikunas  - Saloon  - Front  Street),  1920  Census  (Justin  P. 


CORRECnONS 

4416  UBBY&  DALEY  should  be  UDDY&  D.ALEY  - transcrip- 
tion error. 

5529  W.  B.  WILLIAMSON  should  be  W.  E MTLLIAATSON  - 
transcription  error 

8660  W.  FT.  LAWSON  should  be  M.  H.  Lawson  - transcription 
error. 


>fewLlSTINCS 

To  have  your  mavericks  listed  in  this  column,  mail  them  to 
the  Alaverick  Editor  at  the  address  below.  Please  do  not  send 
“initials-  or  numbers-only”  mavericks  or  other  pieces  with  only  a 
slim  chance  of  being  attributed.  Since  photographs  or  rubbings 
do  not  reproduce  adequately,  send  the  actual  tokens  to  be  pho- 
tographed and  listed.  Package  them  securely,  and  include 
stamps  or  a check  made  out  to  me  to  cover  return  postage  and 
insurance,  indicating  desired  insurance  valuation.  As  always,  if 
you  have  mavericks  you  would  like  looked  up  in  the  TAMS  data- 
base, e-mail  or  send  me  a list  and  I will  be  glad  to  check  them. 

John  D.  Mutch 
793 1 Crestwood  Drive 
Boise,  ID  83704-3022 
Er-ntail:  tokens@idahovandals.com 


18028 

Obv:  J.C./PAULLUS(A11 
Inc) 

Rev:  GOOD  FOR /5c /IN 
TRADE  (M  Inc) 

2 6x2  5 mm  Cl  Br 
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18029 

Obv:  PEPE'S 
Rev;  (Mug  of  Beer) 

3Svmi  Rd  Pl(l'idjt  u'/Red) 


18030 

Obv:  PETTYS /PLACE 
Rev':  Same 
23mm  Rd  Al 
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18031 

Obv:  PTTIL'S  LUNCH  (Inc)/ 

G00DF0R/2'/2/C./IN 

TTADK 

Rev:  A.  E SCHMIDT  CO.  / 
ST/ LOUIS /MO. 

23m?n  Sq  Al 


PETTYS 

PIECE 


18032 

Obv:  J.  L.  / PIERQUE 
Rev:  mODFOR/5c/IN 
TRADE 
21mm  Rd  Wm 


TAMS  Secretary’s  Rq)ort 

Submitted  by  Kathy  Freeland 

7-12-12 


>fevv  Members 

Mem# 

Name 

State 

Collects 

Stonsor 

8416 

Fred  Michaelson 

MD 

Toned  Morgans,  Buffalo  mceceis, 

TOKENS,  CXEUNTERS'EAMPS,  HOBOS 

David  Schenicvian 

8417 

Michael  Senia 

AK 

Alaska  TTkens,  Postai.  History 

8418 

S'lEPHAME  BFJCKOVnS 

MD 

8419 

Davtd  Auaander 

NY 

8420 

T1.DDI  AIvrks 

TX 

Anhques  cerca  1880 

JoEiN  B\:ars 

8421 

JlEE  Hui.ItaCEN 

MN 

Goeiz  Medals,  Hther  Medals,  any^ierng 
lyEA'iED  TO  war,  His'iory,  TTiny}  Rr  jch 

J eroml:  Sceiaerer  J r. 

RliNS'lAIEJa 

7197 

CeCJI.  WlKSTfER 

AK 

8120 

ATike  Miijjoc 

KY 

1308 

Wai.ier  Gmdvvejj. 

VW 

Address 

8268 

ViRNON  KaPAIA 

IL 

6.587  Eric  RRN/\Niais 

NF 

2763 

ER  Joyce: 

n. 

7517  OHNS  CyOBiXKYjiRKA 

n. 

Bad  Address 

IM8.5 

Jac:kT1iackir 

MI 
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18033 

Oliv: 

Re\  : 5 

I9iiuii  Rd  Br 


18034 

Obv:  POUSHA\IERIC\N 
FOLNDA'nON/25e 
Re%':  Same 
llvnu  Rd  .4/ 


18035 

Obv:  RALPH'S 

Rev:  GOOD  FOR/ $100 /IN 

TR.\DE 

21mm  Oc  Br 


18036 

Obv:  H.  REDING 
Re%’:  GOODEOR/5C/IN 
m\DE 
29nim  S8  Br 


18037 

Obv:  RELO.AD/TUBE 

Re%’:  Same 

32mm  Rd(ch)  Wm 


18038 

Obv:  SPECIAL  2 c SATUR- 
DAYS / AT/  RR'TRVIEVW 
ARE  / FROM  MAY  2 OTH  TO 
JLNE17TH  INGE 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR  ADMIS- 
SION/ ONMNA7  2 c / SAT- 
URDAY / TO  RI\TR\TEU^ 
30mm  Rd  Br 


18039 

Obv:  ROYAL  BFJR/TAV'- 
FRN/  BASEB.AU7  HP1\D- 
QUARTTRS 

Rev':  CX)ODFOR/clOc/IN 

TRADE 

20mm  Oc  .31 


18040 

(Tbv:  C:ASH  OR  CREDIT'/ 
ROYAI.  / RJRNI'ILRE  CO.  / 
2190  'nRRDAVE/  3035 
TTTIRD  A\E.  / BWNGTITIS 
VMTT I YOU 
Rev:  YOUR  CREDIT  IS 
GOOD  AT'  ROYAL  / YOU  / 
,\RE  A / PREEERRED  / CUS- 
TOMER/AT/ROYAL 
26mm  Rd  Br 


18041 

Obv:  W.  RZEPKO\^^KI  / 
TA’YERN/  2490  SOUTH  / 
12TH./ST. 

Rev:  GOODEOR/Sc/IN 

TRADE 

25?}im  Oc  A1 


18042 

Obv:  GOOD  EOR  (Inc) /5C 
(Inc)  / E.  K SAUMBY/  DRINK 
OR  QGAR  (Inc) 

Rev:  Plain 
25mm  Rd  Br 


18043 

Obv:  J.  R.  SCHEAEER 
Rev:  GOOD  EOR /5c /AT 
THE  BAR 
24.5?tmi  Oc  Br 
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18044 

Obv:  SCHOENENBERGER/ 
& / SCHULTE  / 4604  / MAIN 
AVE 

Re%':  HIGHLAND  / GOOD 
EOR  / 2 >/2C  / IN  TRADE  / 
QGAR  STORE 
29?mii  S4  Al 


18045 

Obv:  JOHNSGHUELER/5C/ 

CHECK 

Rev:  Plain 

24imn  Rd  Br 


18046 

Obv:  ONEX /GOLE/ BALL/ 
TOKEN  / INDUSTRIES  LTD. 
(All  Inc) 

Rev:  SHAQMASTER/GOLF/ 
BALL/  TOKEN/  DIVISION 
(All  Inc) 

2 hum  Rd  St 


18047 

Obv:  LC.  SMITH/ 30/ 

[ lENRY  ST7  CDOD  EOR  / 5<t 
/ DRINK 
Rev:  5 

/ 9?»/>i  Rd  Al 


18049 

Obv:  SOMERS /POOL/ 
HALL 

Rev:  GOOD  EOR  / 10c  / IN 

TRADE 

25vim  Rd  Al 


18050 

Obv:  SPENCER’S /aCAR/ 
STORE/ 123  EAST3RD. 
Rev:  GOOD  EOR/ 15 /IN 
TRADE 
26mm  Rd  Al 


18051 

Obv:  SPHINX /CLUB 
Rev:  Plain 
26mm  Oc  Fi(red) 


18052 

Obv:  GOODEOR/2>/2c/IN 
TRADE  / C.  STAPLETON 
Rev:  Plain 
24mm  Rd  Br 


18053 

Obv:  STEVENS  AND  GREEN 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR/ 25 /IN/ 
MERCHANDISE 
24mm  Rd  Al 


18048 

OI)v:  SMOKERY/ MC. 

Rev:  (X)OD  i'OR/5c/IN 

TRADE 

21mm  Rd  /ll 


18054 

Obv:  TAl^  ROOM/ 608 /S. 
ITIv\RB(  )RN  / ST'.  / 6 1 3 ELD- 
ER Al.  ST'. 

Rev:  (X)ODFOR/5c/IN 

TRADE 

2(hn?n  Rd  Br 
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18055 

Obv:  TX)M\R\\\X/25e/ 
1\X 

Rw:  Same 

2 ). )//////  Oc  .-U 


18056 

Obv;  TRACT/ PARK 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR /1 5c /IN 
MERCRANDISE 
2 5 mm  Rd  ^41 


18057 

Obv:  ONE  OE  WARD  BROS  / 
GOOD  / LUCK  / BREAD  / 
GOOD  / LUCK  / BREAD  / 
GOOD  / (Loaf  of  Bread)  / 
B.AKERY  PRODUCES 
Rev:  GOOD  LUCK/ 

(Swastika  and  Luck  Stmibols)  / 
for  life 

22mm  Rd  Br 


18058 

Obv:  WASH  N GO  COIN 
LAUNDRY  / (Basket) 

Rev:  NO /CASH /VALUE 

20mm  Rd  Br 


18059 

Obv:  WHITE /HOUSE /INN 
(All  Inc) 

Rev:  GOOD  EOR  / 10c  / IN 
TRADE  (All  Inc) 

19.5mm  Rd  Br 


18060 

Obv:  WINSTON  & CO. /I 
(All  Inc) 

Rev:  Blank 

20mvi  Rd  Br 


<E\ 


Each  member  is  entitled  to  one  free  “Marketplace”  classified  of  25 
words  per  issue.  Additional  words  (or  ads)  are  accepted,  but  must  be 
accompanied  by  payment  of  lOe  per  word.  Ads  over  25  words  that  are 
not  accompanied  by  payment  may  be  edited  to  the  25-word  limit.  Only 
ads  related  to  e.\onumia  will  be  accepted  and  must  be  different  in  each 
issue.  Ads  for  up  to  three  issues  can  be  submitted  at  one  time;  each 
should  be  printed  or  typed  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper  or  e-mailed  as 
separate  attachments.  DO  NO'F  CAPITALIZE  WORDS!!!  Send  to 
TAMS  Editor/Publisher  Ered  Reed,  PO  Box  118162,  Carrollton,  TX 
7501 108162,  or  preferably  to  fred@spmc.org. 

500  Different  Video  Arcade  Tokens  $225.00,  1,000  Different  Video 
Arcade  Tokens  $485.00,  25  Different  Prison  Tokens  $100.00. 
Walter  1508  Christina  Street,  Rockford,  1L61 104-4709 

Wanted:  Old  U.S.  transportation  tickets  from  railroad,  trolley,  stage, 
turnpike,  omnibus,  bridge,  ferry,  etc.  Dan  Benice,  PO  Box  5708, 
Cary,  NC  27512.  dbtix@hotmail.com 
Wanted  to  buy.  Better  foreign  tokens,  medals  etc.  Also  Jewish  related 
U.S.  material.  Vdt  also  sell.  Bill  Rosenblum,  P.O.  Box  785,  Littleton 
CO  80160-0785.  Bill@Rosenblumcoins.com 
Free  Pricelist!  Full  of  medals,  tokens  including  Qvil  War  and  Hard 
Times  and  So-Called  Dollars.  Plus  lots  of  World’s  Fair  memorabilia 
and  assorted  exonumia.  Michael  Sanders,  POB  1989,  Beaverton,  OR 
97075. 

Bob  MoffatPs  mail  bid  sales.  Send  for  a copy.  Nice  mix  $10  to  $1,000. 

no  buyer’s  fee.  Bids  reduced,  p.o.  box  281,  Auburn,  MA0I501 
Wanted,  your  list  of  Double-Cola  Treasurer  Hunt  Tokens.  1 am  working 
up  a list,  and  need  your  help.  Page  Mann  essexva@verizon.net. 
Buying  and  selling  Hard  Times  and  early  American  tokens.  I pay  more! 

Want  lists  serviced.  Steve  Dabney,  217-355-8041. 

Lafayette  Wanted:  Advanced  collector  of  Lafayette  medals/exonumia 
wishes  to  add  to  his  collection.  Respond  with  information  to  brkljTi- 
vt@comcast.net. 

Wanted:  Minnesota  Centennial  So-Called  Dollars.  HK#s517,  518, 
519,  521-525.  Also  unlisted  types  wanted.  Don  Niemi,  PO  Box 
2214,  Sumner,  WA 98390. 

Arizona  Token  Collector  with  3 1 different  states’  tokens  for  Trade  or 
Sale.  Willie  Hegel,  16994  S.  Joshua  Tree  Rd.,  Mayer,  AZ  86333 
(928)  632-5130. 

Exonumia  - 80  page  fixed  price  offering  of  tokens,  medals  and  paper  col- 
lectibles of  the  world.  Free  for  the  asking.  Norman  Peters,  POB  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 

TAMS  Editor  Fred  Reed  offers  mint  copies  of  his  classic,  award-winning 
1995  book  Civil  War  Encased  Stamps,  the  Issuers  and  Their  Times. 
Autographed  if  you  prefer  @ $69  postpaid.  Contaa  fred@spmc.org 
Selling  TAMS  Journal  back  issues  - Complete  years  1972/Voll2, 
1975/Voll5,  1977/Voll7,  1980/Vol20,  1981AfDl21,  1982/Vol22, 
1987/Vol27,  and  1992/Vol32.  Nearly  complete  years  1973AY)113, 
1974/Voll4,  1976/Voll6,  1978/Voll8,  1979/Voll9,  1993/Vol33, 
1994/Vol34,  and  1995/Vol35.  Scattered  other  issues  available.  E- 
mail  offer  - rsthomp@comcast.net. 

^^tional  Scrip  Collectors  Associations  is  currently  editing  Edkins  Coal 
Company  Catalogs.  Please  send  unlisted  tokens  with  exact  wording, 
line  breaks,  millimeter  and  composition.  Or  picture!  Mavericks 
accepted!  Help  make  these  Catalogs  remain  known  as  the  authority 
on  ALL  STATES  Coal  Scrip.  Send  to  MIKE  VMLU.AMS  collectto- 
kens@gmail.com  OR  Send  info  to  4434  Sutherland  AVE  #10113 
Knoxville,  TN 37939. 

20  Different  Merchant  “Good  For”  tokens,  $20.00;  100  mixed  trans- 
portation tokens,  $15.00.  Postpaid.  James  Vander  Helm,  18613 
Birch  Ave.,  Akron,  Iowa  51001-8827. 

Wanted  (1)  Any  Lesher  dollars,  (2)  Phillips  Cunningham  maverick 
token.  Paul  Cunningham,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  MI  49286,  517-902- 
7072. 


<3 
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TAMS  Journal 

Information  for  Advertisers 


Advertising  Restrictions 

All  advertisers  in  TAMS  Journal  must  subscribe  to  the  Token  and 
Medal  Society’s  code  of  ethical  standards.  The  editor  is  vested 
with  the  right  to  reject  any  advertising  he  feels  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Society.  All  ads  are  priced  on  a CASH 
IN  ADVANCE  basis.  Further  information  regarding  advertising  is 
available  by  contacting  the  editor/publisher  at  fred@spmc.org. 

Classified  Advertising 

Classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  are  free  to  all  TAMS  members. 
Only  one  complimentary  ad  per  member  per  issue  can  be 
accepted.  All  free  classifieds  must  be  re-submitted  for  each 
issue.  Members  submitting  ads  in  excess  of  25  words  agree  to 
pay  10  cents  per  word  over  the  25-word  maximum  per  insertion. 

Mail-Bid  Advertising 

Closing  dates  listed  in  mail-bid  ads  should  be  set  six  weeks  after 
the  issue  date  of  the  TAMS  Journal  in  which  the  ad  is  inserted. 
While  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  endeavors  to  place  issues  in 
the  hands  of  its  members  no  later  than  two  or  three  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  issue  date,  it  is  not  obligated  to  do  so.  All  ads  for  mail 
bids  must  include  any  rules  that  apply  to  the  sale  in  question;  the 
term  “usual  rules”  is  not  acceptable. 

Advertising  Rates 

The  rates  listed  below  are  for  camera-ready  copy  only. 
Advertisers  must  supply  all  text  and  art  work;  electronic  files  and 
high-resolution  (300  dpi)  images  or  pdf  files  are  preferred. 
Advertisers  may  be  assessed  an  additional  charge  for  layout  and 
typesetting;  arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the 
editor/publisher. 

Contract  Rates 

SIZE  1 ISSUE  3 ISSUES  6 ISSUES 


Full  Page  (7.125”  x 9.5”) 

$200 

$500 

$1000 

Half  Page  (7.125”  x 4.438”) 

$100 

$250 

$500 

Quarter  Page  (3.427”  x 4.438) 

$ 50 

$135 

$270 

Eighth  Page  (3.427”  x 2.093”) 

$ 25 

$75 

$150 

The  above  rates  apply  only  when  the  same  advertisement  is  run 
for  the  length  of  the  contract.  If  ad  copy  is  changed  during  the 
contract  term,  an  additional  charge  may  apply.  The  rate  for 
advertisements  on  the  outside  back  cover  is  $350;  inside  front 
cover  or  inside  back  cover  is  $250  per  issue  on  a contract  basis, 
subject  to  prior  arrangement;  color  may  be  available  for  an  addi- 
tional charge.  Advertisers  may  insert  flyers  in  the  envelopes  in 
which  the  TAMS  JournaTis  mailed.  Contact  the  editor/publisher 
for  additional  information,  deadlines,  and  fees. 


Publication  Deadlines 
Issue  Date 
January-February 
March-April 
May-June 
July-August 
September-October 
November-December 


Contract  Ad  Copy  to  Editor 
Prior  to* 

November  25 
January  25 
March  25 
May  25 
July  25 
September  25 


"TAMS  Journal  cannot  guarantee  insertion  of  non-contract 
advertising  copy  or  editorial  submissions  in  a specific  issue 
unless  prior  arrangements  are  made,  nor  can  it  guarantee  accu- 
racy of  such.  All  one-issue  advertising  should  be  submitted  with 
payment  well  in  advance  of  the  above  deadlines.  TAMS  Journal 
will  make  every  effort  to  accommodate  these  advertisers’  wish- 
es, but  simply  cannot  guarantee  placement  of  late  advertising  in 
a specific  issue  unless  advance  notice  and  confirmation  is  given. 

<3 
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Fuld  226A/322A  R-10 
Each  die  is  unique,  R-10 


Something  new  under  the  Sun 

I expect  that  you  too  are  interested  in  discovering  previously 
uncataloged  tokens  and  medals.  I know  that  I sure  am.  My  first 
exonumia  interest  was  Qvil  War  tokens,  which  in  the  early  1960s  - 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  - beckoned 
many  a novice  collector-historian  because  those  little  makeshift 
cents  just  oozed  historicity  and  the  opportunity  for  new  discoveries. 

Just  recendy  well-cataloged  by  Melvin  and  George  Fuld,  one  of 
the  first  things  this  highschool  aged  collector  did  when  he  was 
stumped  by  a new  find  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Melvin 
Fuld  through  the  U.S.  mail.  It  was  through  my  correspondence 
with  the  elder  Fuld  in  the  1960s,  that  I received  confirmation  of  sev- 
eral new  die  combinations  and  even  two 
new  dies  in  the  Qvil  War  patriotic  series. 

I joined  the  fledgling  Civil  War 
Token  Society  in  1967  as  Charter  Member 
#134,  and  later  began  writing  articles  for 
its  journal,  thereafter  titled  Copperhead 
Courier.  Two  articles  that  I wrote  report- 
ed discoveries.  One  was  on  Pliny  Earle 
Chase,  who  produced  the  first  catalog  of 
CWTs  at  the  time  of  their  issue  during  the 
Civil  War.  I discovered  his  catalog  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  when  I was  a graduate  student. 

Another  reported  on  two  newly  discovered 
dies  used  to  strike  a unique  patriotic  token 
that  I had  bought  from  an  Abner 
Kreisberg  November  29,  1965,  mail  bid 
sale  for  all  of  $5.50! 

Melvin  Fuld  confirmed  the  two  new  dies  on  the  discovert' 
token  on  June  7,  1968,  and  I dutifully  and  excitedly  reported  it  in 
the  Spring  197 1 issue  of  CWTS  Journal.  No  additional  pieces  were 
discovered,  and  when  the  4th  revision  of  the  Fold’s  Patriotic  Civil 
War  Tokens  was  published  in  1984  (©  1982),  my  di.scovery  piece’s 
unique  dies  were  listed  as  the  third  and  fourth  most  desirable  dies  in 
the  Civil  Wir  patriotic  series,  making  their  combination  the  second 
most  desirable  die  combination,  an  absolutely  unique  token  with 
two  unique  dies.  VWat  an  absolute  thrill.  Di.scoveried  are  possible. 

1 published  the  token  again  in  my  1994/1995  book  on  enca.sed 
stamps,  where  1 valued  it  in  the  appendix  at  $2,500.  Several  years 
later,  after  much  pestering,  prominent  member  ot  the  (AVRs  Bg-on 
Kanzinger  |iurchascd  the  item  from  this  writer  tor  a then  world’s 
record  price  of  $14,500!  1 was  sworn  to  secrecy  on  the  transaction 
because  Byron  didn’t  want  to  get  “run  up”  by  other  collectors.  Bui 
Byron  died  in  2003,  so  I gie.ss  I can  let  that  cat  out  of  the  bag  now. 

My  wife  was  even  more  astounded  than  1 at  the  final  .selling 
price.  1 bought  a brand  new  red  1998  Chevy  pickup  truck  lor  cash 
with  the  proceeds.  It  was  a sunny  day  all  around.  <3 
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TAMS  member,  medal  expert  David  T.  Alexander  employed  at  Heritage/ANS 


I:\1MTIT. \\D  WRI IKR  D.Wll)  T.  AU'X\NDFJ^ 
las  joincil  I Icricagc  Auctions  New  't'ork  Cjt\-  staft  as  Senior 
Numismatist,  the  firm  announcetl  recently. 

Heritage  is  also  uiulerwriting  Alexander’s  volunteer  work 
c-ataloging  at  the  American  N\imismatic  Society  in  New'  York. 

“David  brings  an  incredible  amount  of  experience  to  his 
new  position  with  Heritage,”  said  (Jreg  Rohan,  President  ot 
Heritage  .-Vuctions.  “He  has  been  a highly  regarded  numismatic 
journalist  since  196,1,  and  an  auction  business  professional  for 
more  than  three  decades.  I lis  impressive  body  ot  work  as  a col- 
lector, writer,  researcher  and  cataloger  speaks  for  itself.  W'e’re 
looking  forward  to  .seeing  him  make  a significant  contribution  to 
the  continued  success  of  Heritage.” 

.A  Life  .Member  of  the  .\merican  Numismatic  Association, 
Dave  has  contributed  articles  to  The  Niiviimiatist  and  the  ANA 


Hfty  Ifears  Ago  in  TAMS 

By  Paul  Cunningham 


The  T-AMS  Board  adopted  die  design  of  the  two  workmen 
at  an  anHl,  a design  produced  by  charter  member  Qiff  Mishler. 
Russ  Rulau  was  named  Editor  if  the James  Curto,  newly 
elected  President,  addressed  the  continuing  problem  of  printing 
costs  of  xhtjoiinial.  Initially,  the  printing  and  mailing  was  con- 
tracted to  Edwards  Brothers  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  a business 
more  widely  know'n  as  book  publishers.  The  Board  offered  a 
Resolution  to  ban  all  sales  of  replicas,  copies,  restrikes  and  the 
like  in  xhejoimial  and  amongst  TAMS  members.  Howard  L.  of 

Spink  and  Son,  London,  gave  a talk 
to  a numismatic  society  in  England, 
the  beginning  part  of  which  w'as 
published  in  diis  issue. 

• Forty  years  ago,  it  seems  that 
the  tiieme  of  the  issue  w'as  in  cata- 
loging tokens!  Articles  describing 
groups  of  tokens  by  O.H.  Dodson, 
rare  medals  on  display  in  Illinois, 
Vincent  Beretta,  Los  Angeles 
Olympics,  1932,  Damia  Francis, 
3rd  New' Jersey  Supplement,  Mrs. 
C.B.  Allen,  Mavericks  and  Melvin 
Fuld’s  Seldom  Seen  Tokens  repre- 
sented the  bulk  of  this  issue.  A note:  The  “Ye  Dairy  Fann”  token 
from  Atlantic  City  w'as  pictured  and  described  in  the  New  Jersey 
Supplement.  This  is  a very  unusual  token!  It  is  a theatre  token,  a 
daily'  token  picturing  cows,  a pictorial  (see  “cows”),  a relic 
because  some  steel  embedded  in  the  token  was  recovered  from 
the  LkS.  .Maine,  a bimetallic  token,  a marriage  of  the  steel,  in  the 
shape  of  a horse  shoe,  and  the  aluminum  of  the  token  itself  and  a 
good  luck  token  (horseshoe)! 

• Thirty  Years  Ago,  a highlight  was  the  announcement  that 
David  Schenkman  had  been  appointed  Editor  of  the  TAMS 
Joimial.  He  took  over  xhcjonmal  when  it  was  four  issues  behind 
and  immediately  began  to  bring  it  back  to  its  expected  schedule 
of  being  bimonthly.  He  and  the  new  publisher  produced  what 
would  be  an  issue  a month  for  the  better  part  of  a year  to  get 
back  to  “normal!”  Schenkman  also  wrote  an  important  article  on 
fake  coal  company  tokens  for  this  i.ssue. 


Centennial  Antholog)',  and  received  the  Clcnn  B.  Smedley 
■Award  and  AN/\.  Medal  of  Merit.  1 le  received  the  Clemy  Award 
from  the  Numismatic  literaiy'  Ciuild  in  1987,  and  in  2010  was 
honored  with  k'&W  Publication's  Burnett  .Antlerson  Memorial 
Aw'ard  for  Excellence  in  Numismatic  Writing. 

David  is  a 25-year  member  of  the  .American  Numismatic 
Society  and  was  made  a Fellow'  in  2008.  He  has  presented  papers 
at  the  1999  and  2005  ANS  Conferences  on  Coinage  of  the 
Americas.  He  is  a Contributing  Editor  of  COlNage  tMagazine, 
and  pens  “The  Research  Desk”  column  for  Coin  World. 

Alexander  is  widely  know'ii  for  his  writings  on  medallic  sub- 
jects. In  1998  he  founded  the  Medal  Collectors  of  America.  l.ast 
year  the  ANS  published  his  hard-cover  Ameriani  Art  Medals, 
1909-1995,  Circle  of  Friends  of  the  Medallion,  Society  of 
Medalists,  which  received  the  PNG  Robert  Friedberg  aw'ard.  <3 


• Twenty  Years  Ago,  Bruce  Smith  wrote  of  the  Chinese 
Dining  Hall  Tokens  in  this  issue.  The.se  tokens  w'ere  used  to  pur- 
chase food  or  hot  w'-ater  in  the  multitude  of  dining  halls  in 
China.  Some  pieces  were  generic  while  otliers  were  location-spe- 
cific. The  greater  part  of  this  issue  was  dedicated  to  classified  and 
display  ads! 

• Ten  Years  Ago,  Life  Membership  w'as  raised  to  $500.  An 

unusual  number  of  new  books  were  donated  to  the  TAMS 
Library:  the  list  included  works  on  dairy  tokens,  Pennsylvania 
tokens,  commemorative  medals  of  the  New  England  States,  The 
Civil  War  Token  Collectors  Guide,  Patrick  Mint  tokens  and 
.Alabama  trade  tokens.  Phil  Greenslet  produced  Part  10  of  his 
“Medals  of  Franklin.”  One  88mm  medallic  item  caught  this 
writer’s  eye:  Greenslet  described  his  GM-678  as  being  a “desk 
medal.”  It  appears  to  have  been  made  by  a maker  who  might 
have  done  a number  of  similar  medals  picturing  Abraham 
Lincoln.  There  will  be  six  to  eight  of  these  in  the  new'  Lincoln 
book  which  is  being  gathered  together  now'.  Those  medals  have  a 
common  obverse  (picturing  Lincoln),  w'ith  various  advertising 
on  the  other  side.  The  medals  that  have  been  observed  are  hol- 
low shells  and  from  the  side,  appear  to  be  large  lids  for  candy 
jars  or  similar!  <3 


CIVIL  WAR  TOKEN  SOCIETY 

(CWTS)  shares  with  TAMS 
many  of  the  same  goals  and  interests. 
Sample  copies  of  its  quarterly  journal 
are  available  from  CWTS  Secretary 
John  Ostendorf,  523  Hiwasee  Road 

Waxahachie,  TX  75165. 

Learn  more  online  at  www.cwtsociety.com 


Jewish  Medals  & Tokens 

are  featured  in  virtually  every  issue  of  the  bimonthly 
magazine  The  Shekel,  along  with  full  color  articles 
about  coins  from  ancient  Judaea  to  modern  Israel. 
Join  AINA  and  receive  The  Shekel  and  a free 
annual  medal.  Send  $25  dues  to  AINA,  PO  Box 
20255,  Fountain  Hills,  AZ  85269  or  visit 
www.theshekel.org. 
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$$*VERY  HIGH  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  PAID  FOR*$$ 

Lincoln  Medals 


Newly  revised  want  list  for  Abrnham  Lincoln  medals  by  Charles  Calverley 
(with  right-facing  portrait)  that  have  been  struck  by  Medallic  Art  Company 
in  New  York  City  and  later  in  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

The  striking  of  these  Lincoln  medals  began  in  1909  (the  centennial  of  Lincoln's  birth),  continuing  through 
1988.  There  are  17  different  varieties,  with  many  medals  issued  in  two  sizes,  struck  for  various  events  over 
the  years.  Each  has  different  legends  representing  several  institutions  and/or  companies;  and  one  individual 
as  his  personal  medal  (token),  all  of  which  have  been  struck  in  bronze  and  some  in  fine  silver. 

I am  willing  to  pay  VERY  HIGH,  UNPRECEDENTED  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  for  several  of  these  Calverley- 
Lincoln  medals  I desperately  still  need.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  Lincoln  medals  I need  to  help 
illustrate  a TAMS  yourna/ article  I am  writing  in  the  near  future  about  Abraham  Lincoln  medallions,  galvano 
plaques  and  medals  that  use  the  Lincoln  image  work  of  the  late  artist  Charles  Calverley  (1833-1914). 


Contact  me  if  you  have  any  of  the  following  Calverley-Lincoln  medals: 

1)  2"/, ..-inch  medal  with  reverse  that  reads  "THE  GRIP  THAT  SWUNG  THE  AX  IN 
ILLINOIS  WAS  ON  THE  PEN  THAT  SET  A PEOPLE  FREE." 

2)  2"/i..-inch  medal  with  reverse  that  reads  "WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE...," 
especially  any  still  in  their  original  boxes  and  also  any  struck  in  fine  silver. 

3)  1 ‘/.-inch  gold-plated  medal  with  pendant  loop  and  necklace  ring. 

4)  3'/.  X 2’/i  inches  plaquette  with  nine  lines  beginning  "WITH  MALICE  TOWARD 
NONE..."  All  are  struck  in  bronze  and  in  fine  silver. 

.5)  2-inch  award  medal  with  no  obverse  legend  and  reverse  showing  only  the  lighted 
lamp  of  knowledge  above  an  oak  and  laurel  wreath.  My  otter  price  doubles  if  your 
specimen  has  been  engraved  to  an  awardee. 

b)  1 '/«-inch  medal  with  obverse  legend  that  reads  "1  8('x5-1 9(i.S  2ND  INAUGURAL 
CENTENNIAL  - ABRAHAM  • LINCOLN".  All  are  struck  in  bronze  and  in  sterling  silver, 
[dus  a few  in  14-karat  gold. 


7)  I /..-inch  medal  with  reverse  that  reads  "MAX  M.  SCHWARTZ  NEW  YORK  CITY" 
in  the  center. 

8)  2V.-ii-K  h medal  (unsignc'd  at  the  shoulder,  but  C.  Calverley's  work),  with  reverse 
showing  the  19th-century  fayade  of  Ford's  Theatre.  Struc  k in  bronze  and  in  fine  silver. 


CONTACT  ME  FOR  A HIGH  $ OFFER: 

Wm.  Hallam  Webber  (TAMS  Member  8142) 

b.O.  Box  42(w,  Rockville,  MD  20849 
Phone  401-809-7877  (daily  until  midnight) 


Steve  Hayden 

CivilWarTokens.com 


All  of  these  items  were  sold  in  my  July  9tli  Auetion.  What  else  have  you  been  missing? 


Announcing  the  Purchase  of  the  Steve  Tanenbaum  Collections 


of  Civil  War  Sutler,  Patriotic  and  Store  Card  tokens  - Soliciting 

Want  Listed 

See  web  site  for  a wide  range  of  slabbed  and  raw  Civil  War  Tokens 

also  Hard  Times,  Merchant,  Bolen,  Communion,  Military,  Sutler 
and  other  tokens 

and  Society  of  Medalist,  NYU  Hall  of  Fame,  Brookgreen  Gardens 
and  other  medals 

finally  Encased  Postage  and  counterstamps 


Upcoming  Show  Schedule 

August  7 to  11,  Philadelphia  ANA 
November  15  to  18,  Baltimore  MD 


Whether  buying  or  selling  contact 

Steve  Hayden 
PO  Box  22514 
Charleston,  SC  29413 
843-973-4556 
civilwartokens@aol.com 


COINS  & CURRENCY 


Looking  for  great  tokens  & medals? 


1920  Manila  MintAA/ilson  1826  Erie  Canal  Completion  1758  Louisbourg  Taken 
Dollar  in  Gold,  HK-1031  Medal  in  Gold,  HK-1001  Gold  Medal,  Betts-410 

Realized  $74,750  Realized  $63,250  Realized  $92,000 


HA.com/1 114*2151 


HA.com/427*81492 


HA.com/1 166*3896 


Heritage  is  golden. 

Visit  HA.com/coins  to  search  our  inventory,  auctions  and  auction  archives. 
To  speak  to  a Consignment  Director,  please  call  800-872-6467. 


Free  catalog  and  The  Collector's  Handbook  ($65  value)  for  new  clients.  Please  submit  auction  invoices  of  $1000+  in  this  category, 
from  any  source.  Include  your  contact  information  and  mail  to  Heritage,  fax  214-409-1425,  email  CatalogOrders@HA.com, 

or  call  866-835-3243.  For  more  details,  go  to  HA.com/FCO. 


Annual  Sales  Exceed  $800  Million  I 700,000+  Online  Bidder-Members 

3500  Maple  Avenue  I Dallas,  TX  75219  I 800-872-6467  I HA.com 


HERITAGE 

AUCTIONS 


DALLAS  I NEW  YORK  I BEVERLY  HILLS  I SAN  FRANCISCO  I PARIS  I GENEVA 


TX  Auctioneer  licenses:  Samuel  Foose  11727;  Andrea  Voss  16406. 
Auctions  subject  to  17.5%  buyer's  premium.  Visit  HA.com  for  more  information. 


